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j Some  Thoughts  for  the  Beginning  of  a 

New  Year 

To  our  Depositors: 

For  many  people,  1931  has  been  a year  of  readjustment. 

But  in  at  least  two  respects  1931  has  been  kind  to  you: 

THE  DOLLARS  in  your  bank  account  have  not  only 
earned  interest  and  tax  freedom,  but  are  worth 
more  in  buying  power  than  when  you  put  them  in. 

Here  is  one  possession  that  has  increased  in  value. 

MANY  of  those  things  which  have  other  than 
dollar  values  have  proved  their  worth.  If  you 
have  true  friends,  work  to  do,  a home  to  live  in, 
food  to  eat  and  health  to  enjoy  these  blessings,  you 
have  learned,  in  a year  when  many  do  not  have 
them,  to  appraise  these  assets  at  their  true  value. 

May  1932  surpass  your  brightest  hopes. 


Cleveland  Crust 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System  ami  Cleveland  Clearing  House  Association 
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ROSS 

Always  the  Best 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 


40  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


When  in  Cleveland,  let  us  show  you  through 

Lyon  & Healy 

Pianos  . . . Radios  . . . Combinations 
Duo-Art  Reproducing  Pianos  . . . Records 
Harps  . . . Sheet  Music  . . . Ukuleles 
Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 
Terms  Are  Convenient 


SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  Clothes 


The  John  Lersch  Co. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES' 
AND  CHILDREN'S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

M ail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


If  You  Wish  to  Rent  or  Purchase  Oberlin 
Property,  this  Office  will  be 
Glad  to  Help  You 

36  Years’  Experience  in  Selling 
Oberlin  Real  Estate 


].  L.  EDWARDS 

30  EAST  COLLEGE  STREET 


If  Vou  Need  Anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

CRANE’S  and  LIOGETT’S 
CHOCOLATES 


“You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

(Ihe  page  is  being  used  this  month  to  call  alumni  attention  to  the  resumption — or  re-incar- 
nation or  the  Musical  tnion;  and  to  hail  the  reawakening  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
choral  music  at  Oberlin. — W.  F.  13.) 


Choral  Singing  in  Oberlin 

The  Oberlin  Musical  Union,  resumed  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  gave  its  first  per- 
formance under  its  new  director,  Olaf  Christiansen,  the  evening  of  December  17.  Handel’s 
Messiah  was  of  course  the  work  sung. 

Assisted  by  the  Conservatory  Orchestra  and  Conservatory  soloists,  the  chorus,  made  up 
in  large  part  of  students  who  had  never  heard  The  Messiah,  gave  a most  creditable  perform- 
ance. The  music  seemed  as  fresh  and  lovely  as  when — 
thirty  years  ago — it  was  sung  every  year  “two  nights,  to 
standing-room  only.”  And  the  great  audience  that  over- 
flowed Finney  Chapel  seemed  to  feel  so  too. 

Unless  this  sign  be  the  single  swallow  deluding  us  into 
summer,  it  marks  the  reawakening  of  general  interest  in 
choral  singing  in  Oberlin.  And  the  way  for  this  interest 
has  been  prepared,  the  last  two  years,  by  the  work  of  the 
Choral  Department  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  in 
especial  by  the  work  of  the  A Cappella  Choir. 

The  A Cappella  Choir,  now  in  its  third  year  of  exist- 
ence, was  greeted  rather  dubiously  by  the  student-body 
upon  its  first  appearance;  now  it  has  won  a unique  place 
in  student  enthusiasm  and  respect.  The  Choir,  in  iteslf 
a fine  organization,  has  brought  to  Oberlin  audiences  an 
entirely  new  conception  of  the  voice  as  an  ensemble  in- 
strument— a conception  that  is  bound  to  have  a tremendous 
influence  on  popular  appreciation  of  any  kind  of  choral 
singing.  There  should  be,  and  will  be,  no  conflict  of  in- 
terest between  the  Choir  and  the  Union;  one  demonstrates 
OLAF  C.  CHRISTIANSEN  the  beauty  of  the  voice  alone  as  an  ensemble  instrument;  and 
the  other  combines  the  voice  with  other  instruments. 

A third  group  should  perhaps  be  mentioned — the  Madrigal,  or  Elizabethan,  Singers.  The 
singing  of  this  group  of  six  students  sets  forth  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  smaller  vocal  en- 
semble, in  the  charmingly  social  music  of  the  1 6th  and  early  17th  centuries.  The  Madrigal 
Singers,  however,  have  been  heard  here  less  often  and  have  had  a less  marked  effect  on  Ober- 
lin taste  than  has  the  A Cappella  Choir. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Olaf  Christiansen  the  future  of  Oberlin  choral  music  looks 
bright.  The  resumption,  or  re-birth,  of  the  Union  will  doubtless  be  a matter  of  rejoicing 
to  Dr.  Andrews  and  to  the  many  for  whom  the  Union  has  meant  so  much.  Besides,  choral 
music  comes  nearest  to  the  common  kind — we  all  sing  hymns  and  Christmas  carols  and 
most  of  us  sing  America — and  performances  like  The  Messiah  not  only  stir  us  by  reason  of 
their  own  perfection  and  beauty;  deep  down  we  have  the  feeling  that  choral  music  is  not 
foreign  or  impossible  to  us;  that  we  might  have  participated,  that  we,  too,  might  have  helped 
to  make  that  music.  D.  H. 
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The  Association  of  American  Colleges,  of  which 
Dr.  Wilkins  is  now  the  president,  prints  in  its  October 
Bulletin  an  article  by  Archie  M.  Palmer,  associate  sec- 
retary of  the  Association  and  one-time 
AROUSED  alumni  secretary  of  Columbia  University 
INTEREST  on  The  College  and  World  Affairs. 

IN  WORLD  Mr.  Palmer  starts  his  article  by  say- 

AFFAIRS  ing  “A  test  of  the  worth  and  usefulness 
of  a college,  a justification  which  we  may 
offer  for  its  existence  and  for  the  demands  it  makes  upon 
the  public,  is  found  in  the  benefit  which  is  derived  by 
the  individual  student,  not  for  selfish  ends,  but  for  the 
rendering  of  public  service  of  the  highest  order.”  He 
does  not  say  this  is  the  only  test  of  a college  or  the  most 
important  test,  but  he  does  indicate  that  it  is  an  import- 
ant one. 

According  to  Mr.  Palmer  the  first  college  founded 
in  the  United  States  had,  as  part  of  its  concept,  “to  train 
educated  leaders  for  church  and  state.”  In  many  insti- 
tutions this  concept  has  always  been  realized.  In  many 
it  is  receiving  renewed  emphasis  today.  There  is  a nota- 
ble increase  in  courses  on  foreign  affairs  and  interna- 
tional relations.  In  some  it  is  only  a course  or  two  ; 
in  others  it  runs  over  a hundred. 

But  many  of  the  colleges  are  not  content  in  giving 
only  curricular  courses,  but  bring  to  the  campus  men 
of  national  and  international  note.  We  find  many  col- 
leges holding  institutes  and  conferences  as  Oberlin  has 
in  the  past  month  in  its  World  Court  Conference  and 
as  it  has  for  several  years  in  its  Causey  Conferences. 

International  Relations  and  Cosmopolitan  Clubs 
have  been  effective  factors  for  understanding  on  many 
campuses.  Exchange  of  professors  between  American 
and  foreign  institutions  has  promoted  sympathetic  re- 
lationships. 

Certainly  the  warning  which  Newton  D.  Baker  gave 
in  his  recent  address  at  Oberlin  and  the  plea  of  Miss 
Thompson  that  students  should  inform  themselves  on 
international  affairs  should  not  go  unheeded. 


“Football  is  under  fire,”  says  the  Yale  Alumni 
W eekly  in  an  extended  editorial  on  the  subject.  The 
York  University  undergraduate  paper,  Daily  News , has 
demanded  the  resignation  of  the  high  sal- 
FOOTBALL  aried  coach  while  damning  the  system  of 
UNDER  alleged  “professionalism”  in  vogue.  It  is 

FIRE  fed  up  with  “big  time”  football.  “We 

want,  it  says,  “a  more  ethical  administra- 
tion of  athletics.”  The  coach  resigned  and  the  Chan- 
cellor announced  sweeping  changes.  The  Campus,  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  more  concerned  with  the  injuries  incurred  in  the  game 
as  now  played.  Its  proposal  is  to  remove  the  penalty  of 
an  incomplete  forward  pass  and  to  enforce  more  strictly 
the  rule  against  “piling  up.”  These  half-way  measures 
certainly  do  not  appeal  to  the  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Spectator,  who  vociferously  brands  the  game  as  “mur- 


der” and  declares  intercollegiate  football  “a  gigantic 
sideshow,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing, 
shamefully  and  violently  out-of-place  in  the  curriculum 
of  a college  which  makes  pretence  of  providing  intel- 
lectual nourishment  for  its  students.”  This  belief,  he 
goes  on,  “leads  us  to  ask  those  who  possess  authority  to 
restore  Columbia  to  sanity.  We  ask  for  the  abolition 
of  intercollegiate  football  at  Columbia  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  its  place  of  intramural  football.”  At  Prince- 
ton and  Wisconsin  the  coaches  have  resigned  after  ex- 
pressions of  dissatisfaction  from  the  public. 

Five  years  from  now  may  see  some  intercollegiate 
sports  abandoned  in  many  colleges.  The  financial  strain, 
the  lack  of  student  interest,  and  other  causes  will  bring 
it  about. 

At  present  a very  healthy  program  of  intercollegiate 
and  intramural  sport  is  going  on  successfully  in  Ober- 
lin. Coach  Lysle  Butler,  ’25,  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
makes  a most  interesting  statement  as  to  the  present  atti- 
tude here. 

In  Mr.  Chapman’s  interesting  survey  of  freshman 
thinking  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  he  mentions  the 
need  of  “providing  some  common  meeting  ground  where 
the  sexes  can  mingle  socially  in  pursuit  of 
MIXED  some  common  interests  or  activities  in  addi- 

DINING  tion  to  dancing  or  movies,”  and  then  he 

MAY  speaks  of  the  need  of  a common  recreational 

HELP  building. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  out  a 
case  of  need  for  such  a building.  There  is  however  one 
form  of  social  contact  that  was  common  in  Oberlin  from 
its  beginning  up  till  within  a few  years  that  met,  in  part 
at  least,  the  need  expressed  by  Mr.  Chapman  and  the  stu- 
dents he  quotes — that  was  the  mixed  dining  halls. 

One  of  the  things  the  World  War  disrupted  was  this 
established  custom  of  men  and  women  students  eating 
together.  It  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  old 
customs.  Whether  a boy  or  a girl  was  a “dater,”  and 
that  was  not  the  word  used  in  those  days,  they  were 
thrown  constantly  with  the  opposite  sex  at  their  meals. 
Usually  your  table  companions  were  determined  by  lot. 
In  this  way  you  became  acquainted  with  many  different 
people.  \ou  could  choose  your  boarding  hall  and  to 
that  extent  determine  your  associates.  On  the  whole 
it  was  a democratic  and  good  mixing  system. 

The  present  generation  of  students  are  losing  much 
by  their  segregated  eating.  There  are  many  boys  and 
more  girls  who  have  no  contacts  with  the  opposite  sex 
whatever  except  in  the  classroom.  Such  contacts  are  not 
social  and  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  happy  recreational 
activities. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  murmuring  among 
many  of  the  girls  relative  to  the  present  system  and  from 
what  Mr.  Chapman  writes  the  boys  feel  the  same  dis- 
content over  this  lack  of  a common  meeting  ground 
without  “dating.” 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

Camaldoli 


AT  the  foot  of  Monte  Falterona,  in  eastern  Tuscany, 
there  is  a little  town  called  Stia.  It  is  a point  of 
departure  for  mountain-climbers,  hunters,  and  Dantists, 
for  the  whole  countryside  is  rich  in  associations  with 
Dante.  In  the  early  daj's  of  his  exile  he  spent  some 
months  here  as  the  guest  of  the  Guidi  family,  and 
only  a few  miles  away  is  the  battlefield  of  Campaldino, 
where,  as  a young  man,  he  is  said  to  have  fought  with 
the  Guelfs  of  Florence  against  the  Ghibellines  of  Arezzo. 

It  is  a land  abounding  in  green  hills  and  fertile,  in- 
dustrious valleys.  Every  little  town  has  its  ancient 
church,  with  a gay  Della  Robbia  altar-piece  or  a primi- 
tive Tuscan  master.  Here  and  there  are  the  remains 
of  thirteenth-century  strongholds,  each  with  its  Dante 
legend,  and  from  the  encircling  mountains,  as  in  Cum- 
berland, there  flow  down  into  the  valleys  the  pleasant 
streams  for  whose  coolness  poor  Master  Adam  sighed 
in  Hell. 

It  was  a point  of  departure  for  me,  too,  one  Sep- 
tember day,  more  years  ago  than  I like  to  remember, 
though  I was  not  bent  on  Alpine  feats,  nor  game,  nor 
Dante  memorials.  I was,  for  the  moment,  a complacent 
worldling,  and  I was  seeking  diversion  at  what  was  then 
one  of  the  most  famous  mountain-resorts  in  all  Italy, 
frequented  by  the  nobility,  ambassadors,  and,  in  general, 
by  what  the  Italians  call  pezzi  grossi,  or  “ big  pieces.” 
I will  not  say  that  the  neighborhood  of  a Camaldolen- 
sian  hermitage  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  choice  of  a 
retreat,  but  my  chief  aim  was  fashion  and  opulence  and 
ambassadorial  exclusiveness.  The  exclusiveness,  as  you 
will  see,  I attained,  but  without  the  ambassadors. 

All  the  late  golden  September  afternoon  I wound  up 
the  mountainside  in  a little  one-horse  carriage,  some- 
times riding  and  sometimes  walking  beside  my  driver  to 
ease  the  burden  for  his  tired  horse.  The  stony  fields  on 
either  side  of  the  road  were  sweet  with  mint  and  broom 
and  purple  with  heather,  and  as  we  climbed  higher  and 
higher,  the  green  valley  spread  out  beneath  us,  peopled 
with  castellated  towns  and  flashing  with  silver  water- 
courses, until  it  was  merged  in  the  mountain  slopes  on 
the  further  side. 

At  sunset  we  drew  up  before  the  great  hotel,  more 
like  a monastery  than  a haunt  of  fashion,  and  a monas- 
tery, in  fact,  it  once  had  been.  I was  met  by  a servant, 
who  informed  me  that  the  hotel  had  closed  for  the  sea- 
son only  the  day  before,  but  that  he  and  a maid  still 
lingered  to  put  the  building  to  rights  for  the  winter  and 
that  if  I chose,  I might  remain  a night  or  two,  provided 
I was  willing  to  have  my  meals  at  a humble  restaurant 
in  the  basement,  which  was  open  all  the  year  round  for 
the  benefit  of  chance  travellers  and  the  neighboring 
peasants.  Knowing  the  culinary  possibilities  of  humble 
Italian  restaurants,  I was  delighted  to  accept,  and  I may 
say  at  once  that  never,  at  any  sort  of  restaurant,  did  I, 
as  the  Italians  say,  “ eat  better.”  It  was,  of  course,  a 
complete  exposure  of  my  social  inexperience  not  to  know 


that  the  hotel  closed  on  the  fifteenth,  though  my  driver 
probably  knew  it,  and  not  to  have  notified  the  proprietor 
beforehand  of  my  arrival.  The  waiter  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  mistaken  me  for  a belated  ambassador,  but  he 
treated  me  with  as  much  deference  as  if  I were. 

And  so,  for  a night  and  a day,  I was  even  more  ex- 
clusive than  I wished,  for  I had  the  whole  vast  hotel  to 
myself.  But  social  exclusiveness  has  its  penalties,  and 
dulness  is  one  of  them.  After  my  frugal,  but  delicious 
dinner  that  evening,  I found  myself  rather  at  a loose 
end.  The  rain  was  lashing  the  windows,  and  even  if  I 
ventured  out  into  the  darkness,  there  was  not  a house 
for  miles  around.  In  despair,  I groped  my  way  through 
the  chill  and  echoing  corridors  to  the  great  salone, 
hung  with  sixteenth-century  portraits,  where  my  friendly 
waiter  had  kindled  a fire  for  me,  and  I sat  down  in  one 
of  the  highbacked  chairs  of  crimson  damask  to  enjoy  my 
exclusiveness.  And  suddenly  I remembered.  I was  not 
alone.  1 had  fellow-guests.  It  was  in  this  room,  when 
the  hotel  was  still  a monaster}',  that  the  meetings  of  the 
famous  Camaldolensian  Academy  took  place  under  the 
leadership  of  the  General  of  the  Order,  Dom  Mariotti. 
Hither,  during  the  heat  of  the  Tuscan  summer,  came 
Lorenzo  of  the  Medici,  called  “ the  Magnificent,” 
Giuliano,  his  brother,  Marsilio  Ficino,  the  Platonist, 
Christoforo  Landino,  the  Dantist,  and  most  of  the  men 
of  letters,  science,  and  philosophy  of  the  time.  In  im- 
agination I saw  them  all — Lorenzo,  with  his  ugly,  in- 
telligent face;  Giuliano,  ‘‘like  the  herald  Mercury,  new- 
lighted  on  a heaven-kissing  hill” ; Marsilio,  meditating 
his  translation  of  the  Symposium ; and  Landino,  plan- 
ning his  edition  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Here  they  dis- 
coursed of  the  new  worlds  of  the  mind  that  were  open- 
ing before  them,  and  here,  I have  no  doubt,  they  en- 
gaged in  those  endless  Platonic  disquisitions  upon  love 
in  which  the  age  delighted — its  infinity,  its  spiritual  es- 
sence, its  foreshadowing  of  immortality.  I listened  to 
them  in  my  thought  and,  as  the  fire  died  down,  I took 
my  way  to  bed,  uplifted  by  my  brief  experience  of  a 
more  exclusive  society  than  that  of  any  ambassador.  As 
I opened  my  window  to  the  night  air,  I heard  far  be- 
low me  the  roar  of  the  little  stream  that,  according  to 
local  tradition,  carried  the  body  of  Dante’s  Buonconte 
to  its  burial  under  the  sands  of  Arno. 

The  next  morning  betimes  I started  up  the  mountain 
to  participate  in  another  form  of  exclusiveness  and  to 
breathe  once  more  the  atmosphere  of  an  earlier  and,  in 
some  respects,  a better  day.  The  road  wound  upward 
for  several  miles,  overhung  by  gigantic  firs  and  beeches 
— for  the  mountain  is  a government  forest  preserve — 
and  skirting  what  seemed  to  be  immeasurable  depths,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  I could  see  the  gleam  and  flash  of 
a mountain  stream  through  the  sombre  foliage.  I met 
no  one  on  my  ascent  except  an  occasional  venerable  fig- 
ure in  flowing  cream-coloured  garments,  with  a long 
white  beard  and  a broad-brimmed  straw  hat.  They  gave 
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me  good  day  with  smiling  politeness  and  such  a look  of 
serenity  as  I had  never  before  seen  on  a human  face  and 
have  not  often  seen  since.  They  were  my  hosts  of  the 
moment,  for  the  monastery  in  which  I was  lodged  was 
once  their  property,  and  the  great  trees  that  overshad- 
owed me  were  once  their  care.  They  were,  in  other 
words,  the  sons  of  St.  Romuald,  who  established  them 
upon  this  mountain  in  the  year  1012  that  they  might 
lead  a life  of  solitude  and  prayer,  diversified,  as  the 
Benedictine  way  is — for  they  are  Benedictines — by  the 
culture  of  the  forest  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived. 
One  of  the  articles  of  their  “Constitutions”  reads  like 
this:  “The  holy  Fathers  of  the  Hermitage  are  to  exer- 
cise care  and  diligence  that  the  forests  be  in  no  wise 
diminished,  but  rather  extended  and  increased.  There- 
fore, let  one  be  assigned  to  the  custody  of  the  fir-trees 
and  let  him  faithfully  watch  over  them  lest  the  saplings 
be  injured  by  man  or  beast.  And  whenever  any  are  to 
be  cut  down,  let  him  take  pains  to  be  present  so  that 
only  those  shall  be  cut  by  which  the  forest  shall  be  least 
diminished  and  injured.”  This  pious  and  delightful 
work  was  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  a paternal  gov- 
ernment in  1866,  along  with  the  rest  of  their  property, 
and  it  is  now  performed  by  a school  of  forestry  estab- 
lished upon  the  spot,  performed,  no  doubt,  more  scien- 
tifically, but  not  more  solicitously.  It  was  their  nine- 
hundred-year-old  home  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  that 
I was  about  to  visit,  the  “Sacred”  Hermitage,  so-called, 
par  excellence. 

And  certainly  no  better  spot  could  have  been  chosen 
in  which  to  lead  the  hermit’s  life — high  above  all  the 
noises  and  agitations  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  the 
magnificent  works  of  Nature,  and  commanding  an  out- 
look over  one  of  the  most  radiant  and  smiling  valleys 
in  all  radiant  and  smiling  Tuscany.  To  live  in  such  a 
place  untroubled  by  futilities,  to  possess  one’s  soul,  as 
the  saying  is,  in  peace,  and  to  have  one’s  mind  and  hands 
occupied  by  a useful  and  beneficent  work,  could  any  way 
of  life  have  been  more  attractive  in  the  stormy  days 
when  the  Hermitage  was  founded?  I am  tempted  to 
ask,  could  any  way  of  life  be  more  attractive  to  certain 
spirits  now?  This  is  to  “make  a solitude”  and  not  mere- 
ly “call  it  peace,”  but  find  it  so. 

The  little  whitewashed  stone  village  of  the  Hermits 
stands  in  a clearing.  Each  of  the  solitaries  has  his  own 
tiny  cottage  and  garden,  in  which  he  eats  his  dinner  of 
herbs — no  meat,  ever — in  which  he  works  and  studies 
and  meditates  in  complete  silence,  and  from  which,  seven 


times  a day,  beginning  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning, 
he  repairs  to  the  community  church  to  pray  for  a world 
that  ignores  or  despises  him.  And  thus,  amid  the  vast 
silence  of  Nature,  there  reigns  the  sacred  silence  of  man. 
It  is  a refreshing  thought  that  though  most  of  Italy  is 
ravaged  by  the  myriad  noises  of  this  modern  world,  the 
peace  of  the  Hermits  remains  and  must  ever  remain  un- 
broken. Even  the  honk  of  the  motor  is,  I fancy,  heard 
rarely  at  their  gates,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  they 
neither  give  nor  receive  messages  “ on  the  air.”  Theirs 
is  a form  of  exclusiveness  that,  I am  aware,  is  by  many 
considered  anti-social,  but  the  Hermits  themselves  are 
the  most  genial,  the  most  cheerful,  the  most  friendly,  the 
most  industrious  of  men,  and  I am  persuaded  that  the 
“Gospel  of  Silence”  is  never  likely  to  attract  a sufficiently 
large  number  of  followers  to  make  it  a menace  to  society. 

The  point  of  these  reminiscences,  aside  from  the 
pleasure  I take  in  dwelling  upon  them,  is  a point  that 
recurs  often  in  the  letters  that,  in  1913,  Rupert  Brooke 
wrote  home  concerning  his  travels  in  America.  Speaking 
of  the  mountains  and  forests  of  the  Northwest,  he  cries: 
“It  is  an  empty  land.  ...  A European  can  find  nothing 
to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  his  heart.  The  air  is  too  thin 
to  breathe.  He  requires  haunted  woods  and  the  friendly 
presence  of  ghosts.  ...  A godless  place.  ...  It  is  indeed 
a new  world.  ...  It  is  possible,  at  a pinch,  to  do  with- 
out gods.  But  one  misses  the  dead.” 

Well,  one  who  is  born  to  breathe  our  thin,  unhaunt- 
ed air  may  make  shift  to  do  without  ghosts  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  but  there  comes  a time  when  he 
longs  for  a richer,  a more  humanized  nature  and  for 
walls  that,  as  Ruskin  puts  it,  “have  long  been  washed 
by  the  passing  wave  of  humanity.”  And  then  he  be- 
takes himself  to  such  places  as  Camaldoli  or  Iona  or 
Athens  or  Jerusalem.  That  is  what  they  are  for,  to 
keep  alive  in  the  human  spirit  a sense  of  continuity  with 
its  own  past  and  with  the  past  of  its  race.  Doctor 
Johnson  said  it  once  for  all  when  he  visited  the  Hebri- 
dean island  that  was  hallowed  almost  fourteen  centuries 
ago  by  the  presence  of  St.  Columba : “Whatever  with- 

draws us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes 
the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominant  over  the 
present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.” 


The  Living  Souvenir  To  Yasu  Kamatani 

BY  ESTELLE  COE,  ’10 


MY  first  picture  of  Yasu  Kamatani  was  of  a bright 
mischievious  boy  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  mat- 
ting floor  in  the  little  church  where  we  had  opened  an 
English  night  school.  But  the  picture  held  much  more, 
because  beside  him 
sat  his  older  brother, 

Shohie.  This  young 
man  had  walked 
into  my  study  some 
two  weeks  before, 
looking  as  desperate, 
and  dissipated  as 
could  be  imagined. 

Before  he  had  even 
sat  down,  he  had 
begun  the  story'  of 
his  life  and  h i s 
home.  His  father 
had  died  when  he 
was  but  little  older 
than  Yasu  was  at 
this  time,  and  he 
was  left  the  head  of 
a household  of  seven, 
with  almost  no  fi- 
nancial resources.  If 
the  family  was  to 
be  kept  together, 

Shohei  must  stop  school,  and  the  little  sisters  must  go  to 
the  silk  thread  factory,  beginning  work  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  coming  home  at  seven  at  night. 
As  time  went  on,  this  young  man  told  me  the  taste 
for  liquor  which  he  had  drunk  from  babyhood,  over- 
powered good  sense,  and  not  only  his  wages  as  a rail- 
road conductor  but  also  the  small  earnings  of  his  sis- 

ters were  squandered  until  nothing  was  left  in  the  house 
and  he  himself  was  afraid  to  go  home  to  sleep,  lest  the 
police  find  him  and  inquire  about  his  numerous  debts. 

The  tale  was  much  longer,  of  course,  and  filled  with 
sordid  details  not  necessary  in  this  story,  but  when  he 
had  finished,  he  lifted  blazing  eyes  to  me,  a missionary 
whom  he  had  seen  once,  riding  on  his  train  and  flung 
out  the  challenge,  “Now  what  has  your  religion  got  for 
a fellow  like  me?  Is  there  any  power  that  can  keep 
that  stuff  away  from  my  lips?  I have  tried  everything 
I know.  What  do  you  have?”  And  so,  some  weeks 
later,  when  he  had  found  that  there  was  power  in  a close 
relationship  with  God,  he  came  humbly  one  day  to  say, 
“Over  twenty  years  of  my  life  have  been  worse  than 
wasted,  but  here  is  Yasu,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  just 
beginning  life,  so  perhaps  he  can  give  it  back  to  God, 
and  I want  him  to  have  the  best  education  there  is,  if 
it  takes  every  cent  I earn.” 

So,  when  the  night  school  started,  Yasu,  consecrated 
thus  by  his  older  brother,  was  in  the  first  class.  Five 
years  later  when  he  graduated  from  a middle  school  and 
the  night  school,  the  family  resources,  both  those  of  his 


brother  and  of  his  sisters,  had  been  stretched  to  the  limit. 
How  was  he  to  get  the  college  education  which  would 
prepare  him  to  be  a leader  of  Japanese  youth?  By  this 
time  his  brother  had  no  doubt  about  the  power  of  prayer, 
not  only  for  his  own  personal  problems,  but  to  move 
mountains  for  others  too,  and  he  was  not  at  all  surprised 
when,  out  of  a clear  blue  sky,  two  young  Oberlin  women, 
Miss  Josephine  Steinhoff,  ’ 1 6,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Connor 
(Marion  Sargent,  ’ 1 7-’  18),  became  interested  in  his 
future  and  offered  to  make  it  possible  for  Yasu  to  go  to 
America  and  complete  his  education. 

Several  years  went  by  and  Yasu  was  to  be  a senior 
at  Oberlin  College.  I was  packing  my  trunk  to  go 
home  to  Oberlin,  where  I would  see  this  young  man  at 
his  commencement.  How  excited  we  all  were  over  the 
dreams  now  about  to  come  true!  The  dear  little  mother, 
so  bent  with  age  and  hardship  that  she  scarcely  came  to 
one’s  shoulder,  brought  in  from  time  to  time  loving  gifts 
to  slip  into  the  corners  of  the  trunk.  One  day  she  came 
with  a little  bag  of  candy.  “Will  you  take  this  to 
Yasu?”  she  said.  “I  don’t  think  he  will  get  candy  like 
this  in  America,  and  it  will  taste  of  Japan.”  How  well 
I knew.  It  would  bring  other  memories — of  the  days 
when  he  used  to  come  home  from  school  and  his  mother 
would  bring  from  some  hidden  corner  of  the  cupboard  a 
bowl  of  rice,  no  seasoning  on  it,  of  course,  but  this  was 
a growing  boy  and  to  him  it  was  ambrosia.  For  while 
Yasu  was  in  school  each  one  of  the  family  had  to  live  on 
strict  rations.  For  mother  and  the  older  brother,  one 
bowl  of  rice  a meal,  for  the  sisters  an  additional  bowl  in 
the  evening,  because  they  had  no  luck  at  all  and  for  Yasu 
two  bowls  every  meal,  because  he  must  have  the  best,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  grades  at  school.  But  two  small  bowls 
of  rice  three  times  a day,  urged  along  with  a little  pickle 
and  several  cups  of  tea,  do  not  fill  a hungry  boy’s  stom- 
ach, and  the  mother  knew  this  very  well,  so  sometimes 
her  own  noonday  portion  was  hid  away  for  the  little  boy. 
To  Yasu’s  mother  he  was  still  a little  boy,  even  though 
he  was  almost  a senior  at  Oberlin  College. 

She  had  not  seen  him  for  several  years,  and  did  not 
know  all  the  changes  that  those  seven  years  in  American 
society  had  wrought. 

Had  he  not  written  to  her  every  Sunday,  telling  her 
the  minutest  details  of  his  daily  life,  what  he  had  for 
dinner,  how  his  room  was  arranged,  how  loving  friends 
looked  after  his  every  want,  what  he  was  thinking  and 
how  he  would  be  able  to  use  these  advantages  when  he 
returned  to  Japan!  Sometimes  the  pages  were  filled 
with  fiery  eagerness  to  be  a teacher,  again  he  told  of  long- 
ings to  use  his  linguistic  preparation  in  diplomatic  work. 
A Christian  diplomatist!  What  could  such  an  one  not 
do  to  help  Japan  in  her  contacts  with  other  nations. 
Even  then,  relations  with  China  were  not  all  that  the 
new  Japan  hoped  for.  Militarism  was  not  the  ideal  of 
the  best  of  Japan’s  youth.  President  Wilson  and  his 
world  plans  seemed  to  this  young  man  as  to  his  friends 
at  home  to  be  the  solution  of  many  of  the  vexing  prob- 
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lems  of  the  day.  Should  he  not  help  to  put  those  ideals 
into  the  political  life  of  his  country?  And  his  brother 
would  write  back,  “I  follow  with  great  interest  your 
plans  for  future  life-work.  As  I told  you  when  you  left, 
this  is  a question  which  your  brother  would  not  attempt 
to  decide  for  you,  even  if  he  could.  I do  not  wish  you 
to  be  over-influenced  by  anything  I say,  but  I cannot 
help  reminding  you  of  the  talk  we  had  that  day  on  the 
mountain,  when  I told  you  much  of  my  past  and  the 
wonderful  new  life  that  came  to  me  and  also  to  all  of 
our  family.  We  have  been  peculiarly  blessed.  Don’t 
ever  forget  that,  asu.  Whatever  you  choose  to  do,  1 
know  you  will  remember  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
much  shall  be  required.  As  for  our  mother  and  the  rest 
of  us,  you  need  not  worry.  I will  take  the  responsibility 
of  providing  for  them  and  you  are  free  to  plan  your  life 
as  you  will,  but  don’t  forget.” 

So  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  seeing  me  off, 
this  brother  found  time  to  draw  me  away  to  a quiet  cor- 
ner of  the  station  platform  and  say,  “Of  course  you 
know  what  message  I would  send  to  Yasu.  Will  you 
write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  have  had  a talk  with  him 
and  tell  me  whether  he  has  kept  faith,  tell  me  whether 
he  is  the  one  on  whom  we  can  count  as  the  leader  in  our 
boys’  work  here,  tell  me  whether  America  and  all  the 
privileges  he  has  enjoyed  have  spoiled  him  any?”  To 
my  mind  and  to  his  brother’s,  I know,  came  the  vision 
of  a certain  New  Year’s  time  while  all  Japan  in  holi- 
day attire  had  stopped  work  and  had  gone  around  with 
New  Year’s  greetings  to  their  friends,  imbibing  freely  of 
sake,  having  big  banquets,  reeling  home  in  the  early 
morning  to  sleep  off  their  drunkenness.  Four  young 
men,  a self-impaneled  jury,  had  met  for  three  days  to 
discuss  what  could  be  done  to  stop  such  ridiculous  de- 
bauchery. When  they  emerged,  they  had  signed  in  blood 
their  decision  to  give  their  lives  for  Christian  social  ser- 
vice. Yasu  was  the  youngest  of  that  four.  What  im- 
pression had  those  three  solemn  days  left  after  all  the 
distractions  of  American  life.  Would  the  same  picture 
come  to  his  mind  when  he  should  hear  the  brother’s  mes- 
sage a few  weeks  later? 

The  Overland  Limited  pulled  into  Chicago.  It  was 
a surprise  to  have  friends  hand  me  at  once  several  tele- 
grams and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  but  as  I glanced  at  the 
headlines  across  the  front  page,  I saw,  “Chicago  Million- 
aire Blown  Up  in  His  Yacht.”  I looked  hurriedly  over 
the  long  column  on  the  first  page,  but  it  was  not  until 
I turned  to  the  second  and  read  halfway  down  that  I 
saw  why  I had  been  handed  this  paper.  “And  among 
those  missing  is  a Jap  called  ‘Pete,’  a student-steward  on 
the  yacht.” 

Yes,  to  the  one  hundred  millions  of  America  he  was 
only  “a  Jap  called  Pete,”  but  to  a dear  little  mother  who 
had  sent  her  choicest  son  to  a foreign  land,  to  a brother 
who  had  spent  twelve  years  of  great  sacrifice,  counting 
it  as  naught,  that  God  might  be  repaid  in  some  small 
measure  by  the  years  of  service  which  this  young  brother 
would  give  to  save  other  Japanese  youth  from  such  life 
as  he  himself  had  led,  with  all  its  bitter  memories, — to 
these  loving  friends  a cablegram  must  be  sent  that  Yasu 
lay  buried  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan. 


As  J thought  of  this  difficult  task,  and  in  the  days 
that  followed,  when  asked  to  speak  of  missionary  work 
in  Japan,  again  and  again  there  flashed  into  mind  a 
phrase  spoken  lightly  to  the  little  mother  as  we  packed 
the  trunks.  When  she  brought  the  little  gifts,  I had 
asked  what  she  wished  to  have  as  a souvenir  of  America, 
and  together  we  laughed  and  joked  about  the  living 
souvenir”  which  I had  promised  her  so  gaily  to  put  into 
my  return  baggage,  for  we  had  planned  how  Yasu  and 
I would  be  making  the  trip  back  to  Japan  together  after 
his  graduation.  “A  living  souvenir!”  But  there  was 
nothing  more  than  his  trunk  to  go.  Was  this  to  be  the 
end  of  all  their  noble  ambitions?  Surely  no  young  life 
so  full  of  promise  was  meant  to  stop  like  this.  No,  from 
the  ground  has  “blossomed  red  life  that  shall  endless  be.” 

American  friends  became  interested,  and  good  women 
who  held  in  trust  certain  funds  of  the  former  Women’s 
Board  of  Congregational  Missions  were  touched  by  the 
story,  and  by  the  brother’s  courageous  reply  to  the  cable- 
gram: “It  is  no  use  to  attempt  to  tell  you  how  mother 

feels,  but  do  not  worry;  as  for  me,  there  are  no  tears. 

I must  do  the  work  of  two.”  So  it  came  about  that  ten 
thousand  dollars,  needed  for  a new  building  in  Tottori, 
was  set  aside,  and  in  the  fall  of  1930  the  “living  sou- 
venir” was  dedicated.  It  stands  as  a constant  reminder 
that  mother’s  hearts,  whether  filled  with  Japanese  or 
American  life-blood,  know  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  giving 
up  their  sons,  and  these  mothers  over  here  are  anxious 
that  Yasu  shall  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

It  is  an  unpretentious,  but  neat  and  beautiful  struc- 
ture, built  with  the  idea  of  serving  the  most  people  at 
least  expense.  A kindergarten  occupies  most  of  the  first 
floor,  while  the  second  is  given  over  to  the  young  people 
for  their  clubs  and  classes.  This  second  floor  is  but 
meagerly  furnished  as  yet,  but  groups  of  Yasu’s  friends 
are  expressing  their  interest  and  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency. . . . The  classes  supplement  the  work  of  the 
public  schools,  and  are  in  English,  mathematics,  history', 
household  economics,  practical  medicine,  music,  and  other 
subjects,  as  the  need  arises  and  teachers  can  be  found. 
The  inside  architecture  is  a fortunate  combination  of 
American  and  Japanese,  so  that  by  the  waving  of  a fairy' 
wand  classrooms  become  cozy  clubrooms,  or  all  are  com- 
bined into  a banquet  hall  or  auditorium.  In  the  few 
months  since  it  has  been  built,  some  five  hundred  people, 
old  and  young,  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  have 
used  it  regularly,  while  frequent  public  lectures  have 
served  a larger  occasional  group.  A convenient  stage 
affords  opportunity  for  budding  dramatic  talent  and  en- 
thusiastic audiences.  It  is  the  only  building  of  this  kind 
in  the  city  of  over  thirty  thousand,  so  seems  to  be  much 
appreciated. 

It  is  known  by  two  names,  “The  Love-Truth  Kin- 
dergarten,” which  is  the  name  of  the  kindergarten  com- 
bined with  this  larger  enterprise,  and  the  “South  Win- 
dow Institute.”  “South  Window,”  written  in  classic 
Japanese,  means  far  more  than  just  this  to  a poetic  Jap- 
anese soul,  but  it  is  as  difficult  to  explain  in  mundane 
English  as  “Twilight  and  evening  star”  to  a Japanese 
whose  English  is  confined  to  first-grade  readers.  Never- 
theless, you  may  picture  for  yourself  the  ramifications  of 
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the  meaning  of  the  word  “window,”  when  put  down  in 

pen-strokes  that  portray  the  opening-up  of  new  vistas 

learning  not  limited  to  that  of  books  or  instructors; 
“south,”  a word  whose  heiroglyphics  bring  up  immedi- 
ately the  idea  of  delicate  intimacies,  friendships  that  span 
two  continents.  For  all  who  enter  these  walls  there  is 
the  opening  of  new  vistas  into  fine  friendships,  main- 
tained by  love  and  truth — the  Aishin  Nansokan. 

When  the  building  was  opened  for  use,  the  first  gath- 
ering happened  to  be  on  Easter  morning,  a sunrise  ser- 
vice of  the  young  people’s  department  of  the  church.  A 
lad  who  was  the  exact  image  of  Yasu  Kamatani  was  the 
leader,  and  as  he  told  his  friends  how  the  building  had 
been  conceived,  a quiet,  reverential  hush  fell  on  his  audi- 
ence. “When  I was  walking  through  the  streets  one 
night,”  he  said,  “I  was  thinking  of  what  I should  do 
when  I graduated  from  high  school,  and  many  attract- 
ive avenues  of  life  presented  themselves  to  me.  You  may 
think  it  queer,  perhaps  you  will  laugh  at  my  conceit,  but 
Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus  heard  a voice,  and  spread 
Christianity  to  all  the  world ; Luther,  climbing  the  steps 
of  a cathedral,  had  an  experience  which  changed  the  re- 
ligious thinking  of  his  day;  Lincoln,  lying  before  a log 
fire,  planned  for  the  emancipation  of  the  American  slave ; 
and  to  me,  that  night  as  I slopped  along  through  the 
muddy  streets,  came  distinctly  the  voice  of  my  cousin, 
Yasu  Kamatani,  ‘Will  you  not  take  up  the  work  I was 
forced  to  lay  down  ?’  On  this  Easter  morning,  in  this 
Nansokan,  fragrant  with  the  memory  of  Yasu,  may  I 
express  in  words  for  the  first  time  my  resolution  to  dedi- 
cate myself  to  Christian  service  ?” 


Yes,  the  body  of  the  “Jap  called  ‘Pete’  ” may  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  the  life  he  would 
have  given,  which  has  already  been  doubled,  will  yet  be 
multiplied  many  fold  more,  while  the  living  memorial 
of  the  days  in  Oberlin  College  stands  in  this  little  town 
way  off  across  the  Pacific,  a symbol  of  American  friend- 
ship. A short  quotation  from  his  sister’s  letter,  sent  in 
reply  to  the  cablegram,  will  express  the  thoughts  of  his 
friends  in  Tottori : “It  was  a short  life,  but  you  all 

made  it  so  full  and  happy.  What  a host  of  unknown 
friends  we  have!  From  the  time  he  was  a little  boy, 
Yasu  was  so  fortunate,  wrapped  in  the  love  of  you  Amer- 
icans. Please  tell  those  friends  how  very  grateful  we 
are.  Christ  conquered  death  w'ith  the  cross — now  I can 
catch  a bit  of  this  meaning,  and  whether  through  fire  or 
through  water,  whatever  shape  death  may  take,  I am 
afraid  of  it  no  more.  Instead  of  sinking  into  useles  grief 
and  despair,  I,  too,  shall  conquer,  for  I have  renewed 
my  strength  and  shall  mount  as  the  eagle.  Perhaps  I can 
use  a bit  of  this  new  strength  for  others.  To  American 
friends  I cannot  show'  my  thanks,  but  sometime  they 
may  know  how  their  love  has  reached  even  a far  corner 
of  Japan,  and  Yasu’s  sister  is  trying  to  pass  it  on.” 

Because  of  his  advanced  credits  and  his  high  scholar- 
ship the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  voted 
Yasu  his  degree  with  his  class — 1928.  His  classmates 
set  aside  $200  from  their  treasury  for  a memorial  to 
Yasu  but  the  form  of  the  memorial  has  not  yet  been 
designated. 


The  Aishin  Nc.nsokan 


What  Does  the  Freshman  Think  About  Oberlin? 

BY  MAX  CHAPMAN,  ’30 


IT  has  been  my  privilege  since  September,  1930,  to 
have  charge  of  the  Men’s  Building  and  to  have  un- 
der my  personal  supervision  in  each  of  the  two  years 
since  undertaking  the  work  approximately  one  hundred 
freshmen.  Living  and  working  with  these  men,  helping 
them  to  adjust  themselves  to  college  life,  and  joining 
with  them  in  their  informal  discussions  have  proved  tre- 
mendously interesting. 

While  I have  been  charged  with  certain  duties  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  building  and  equip- 
ment, my  main  function  and  my  chief  interest  has  been 
in  acting  as  father  confessor,  or  better,  brother  confessor 
to  the  men.  This  is  no  limited  field  of  action.  I have 
served  upon  occasion  as  court  of  reference  on  men’s 
styles,  advisor  on  “dates,”  tutor  in  all  Freshman  sub- 
jects, visiting  lecturer  on  Emily  Post,  specialist  on 
sprains  and  cuts,  referee  in  bankruptcy,  and  bureau  on 
love  and  marriage.  Some  people  may  infer  that  the 
Men’s  Building  is  a glorified  nursery  and  that  most  ot 
my  time  is  spent  in  telling  bed-time  stories,  or  tucking 
the  boys  in  at  night.  This  is  farthest  from  the  actual 
state  of  affairs.  The  boys  themselves  have  taken  over  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  organization  of 
their  own  group  life,  while  I am  acting  for  the  most  part 
as  advisor.  I am  also  certain  that  any  other  than  a co- 
operative plan  of  management  would  have  resulted  in 
nightly  exhibitions  of  “the  real  college  spirit”  such  as 
flooding  the  corridors  with  leaky  fire  hose  in  the  hands 
of  freshman  volunteer  firemen. 

In  my  work  in  the  Men’s  Building  during  the  past 
year,  one  item  has  been  a matter  of  especial  curiosity  to 
me  and  probably  is  of  interest  to  others,  namely,  “What 
does  the  freshman  think  of  Oberlin  after  his  first  year 
under  the  sheltering  elms?”  With  a view  to  getting 
crystallized  opinion  directly  from  the  men  themselves,  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the 
the  entire  group  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  taking 
meals  in  the  freshman  dining  hall.  There  were  replies 
from  sixty-five  men,  and  since  the  men  replying  were 
broadly  representative  of  the  entire  class  in  place  of  resi- 
dence, age,  and  social  grouping,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  opinions  given  are  also  representative  of 
all  the  Freshman  men. 

I shall  list  below  the  questions  of  general  interest 
and  summarize  the  answers  to  them,  giving  occasional 
quotations. 

1.  From  what  do  you  feel  you  have  received  the 
most  benefit  during  your  first  year  at  Oberlin? 

The  answers  to  this  question  are  found  in 
three  main  groups:  (a)  friendships,  social  con- 
tacts, and  social  experiences;  (b)  studies;  (c) 
miscellaneous,  arranged  in  order  of  frequency  of 
mention.  The  Oberlin  freshmen  are  no  differ- 
ent from  their  alumni  brothers  in  stressing  pri- 
marily the  importance  of  friendships  and  social 
experience  in  college,  and  secondarily  the  values 
of  study.  While  this  evident  slight  to  the  “main 


tent”  of  the  college  is  unquestionably  no  accurate 
measure  of  the  relative  importance  of  scholarship 
and  study  to  these  students,  either  now  or  later, 
it  does  undeniably  point  to  the  importance  of  the 
social  (and  usually  non-curricular)  side  of  the 
entire  educational  set-up.  From  this  point  of 
view,  proper  selection  of  students,  proper  hous- 
ing, adequate  guidance,  frequent  informal  con- 
tacts with  faculty  in  their  homes,  and  a stimu- 
lating recreational  program  are  fully  as  import- 
ant as  inspired  teaching  in  a subject  field,  and  no 
more  to  be  left  to  haphazard  or  accidental  con- 
ditions than  the  curriculum  itself.  Thirty-nine  men 
stress  solely,  or  in  part,  the  advantages  secured 
through  contacts  with  fellow  students  and  fac- 
ulty members.  The  following  quotations  are 
typical : “Contacts  with  people  from  all  over 

the  country.”  “Close  association  with  the  fresh- 
man men.”  “I  believe  that  the  most  beneficial 
part  of  my  stay  here  this  year  has  been  the  asso- 
ciations that  I have  made  and  the  things  that  I 
hav»  learned  about  living  with  other  people.” 

Study  in  general,  specific  courses,  and  the 
library  came  in  for  frequent  mention  and  ap- 
proval. It  is  interesting  that  among  specific 
fields,  the  sciences — mathematics,  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  zoology — are  most  frequently  men- 
tioned, with  art,  English  and  history'  next.  Of 
study  in  general  one  boy  says,  “I  have  derived 
most  benefit  from  studies.  This  year  is  my  first 
year  of  real  studying.  It  has  developed  self- 
ccntrol,  taught  me  where  to  find  things,  and  how 
to  think.” 

Among  the  miscellaneous  benefits  mentioned 
are  intramural  athletics,  music,  lectures,  and  ex- 
perience on  the  Review.  Two  other  comments 
are  perhaps  worthy  of  note.  One  boy  says,  “The 
experience  of  being  more  or  less  independent  has 
been  of  the  most  value  to  me  this  year.  To  have 
to  decide  questions  of  some  importance  has  been 
of  real  value  to  me.”  The  other,  in  untutored, 
but  frank,  language  says,  “Received  most  benefit 
from  Oberlin  spirit.  Sounds  like  a lot  of  hot 
: .r,  but  it’s  true.  Never  before  came  into  con- 
tact with  so  many  fine  people  in  one  place.” 

2.  What  phase  of  men’s  life  would  you  like  to  see 
emphasized  or  created  here? 

This  question  evidently  gave  the  men  a chance 
to  relieve  themselves  of  some  pent-up  criticism. 
Some  w'ant  “freedom,”  some  want  the  right  to 
drive  cars,  others  want  “more  social  life  among 
men,”  several  mention  the  need  of  senior  advis- 
ors. The  four  items  most  frequently  mentioned, 
together  with  the  number  of  men  endorsing  each, 
are:  more  stags — 19,  bigger  and  better  athletics 
—14,  national  fraternities — 8,  and  better  living 
quarters — 7. 
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By  far  the  largest  number  of  suggestions  cen- 
ter on  the  need  for  more  stags,  or  men’s  gather- 
ings, particularly  with  upperclassmen  and  faculty. 
One  boy,  with  an  eye  to  the  practical,  qualifies 
his  proposal  for  more  stags  with  these  words — 
“provided  the  men  behave.”  That  the  demand 
for  winning  varsity  teams  is  not  wholly  restricted 
to  the  week-end  sporting  public  is  shown  by  spir- 
ited demands  on  the  part  of  14  men  for  “better 
athletic  teams.”  The  old  question  of  the  in- 
troduction of  national  fraternities  is  still  alive, 
and  takes  its  place  in  the  list  of  suggestions  with 
requests  for  “better  living  quarters.”  Perhaps 
the  answer  to  both  types  of  suggestions  will  be 
forthcoming  only  when  the  dream  of  a new  men’s 
housing  campus  becomes  a reality.  Other  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  men’s  life 
were  hobby  clubs,  and  a stronger  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
One  person  was  very  much  in  favor  of  establish- 
ing a polo  team.  My  objection  to  this  sugges- 
tion is  that  farm  and  deliver}'  horses  would  never 
make  very  speedy  polo  ponies. 

3.  In  your  opinion  are  the  chapels  and  assemblies 
satisfactory?  If  not,  what  improvements  would 
you  suggest? 

This  question  produced  both  favorable  and 
unfavorable  comments  on  the  present  compulsory 
chapel  and  assembly  system.  Forty-five  men  were 
definitely  opposed  to  the  compulsory  system  as 
against  nineteen  who  favored  it.  Interestingly, 
the  majority  of  the  criticism  was  levied  against 
compulsory  chapel  rather  than  against  compul- 
sory assembly.  Some  favor  only  one  chapel  and 
one  assembly  a week,  others  would  like  to  have 
only  assemblies,  and  but  twice  a week.  Still  oth- 
ers would  substitute  a totally  voluntary  program 
for  a compulsory  one.  Those  who  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  status  quo  described  the  programs 
as  “too  kaleidescopic,”  “uninspiring,”  “too  much 
local  talent,”  and  “not  enough  music.”  One  of 
these  critics  says,  “I  would  substitute  good  lec- 
tures for  most  of  the  chapel  programs.  I would 
also  advise  a course  in  public  speaking  for  many 
of  the  faculty.  I would  not  abolish  compulsory 
assemblies,  however.” 

Members  of  the  satisfied  group  characterized 
their  stand  with  such  phrases  as  “beneficial  and 
unifying,”  “inspiring,”  and  “one  of  the  outstand- 
ing advantages  of  Oberlin.”  A characteristic  ex- 
pression of  this  opinion  is  as  follows:  I am 

quite  well  pleased  with  the  chapels  and  assem- 
blies here  at  Oberlin.  Most  of  the  speakers  are 
a real  inspiration  and  I generally  leave  the  Chapel 
with  a feeling  of  having  been  exposed  to  some- 
thing worthwhile.” 

4.  What  factors,  if  any,  are  lacking  in  the  set-up 
which  Oberlin  provides  for  her  men  and  women? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  fifty  men  were  con- 
structively critical  of  some  phase  or  phases  of 
Oberlin’s  set-up.  The  rest  were  satisfied  that 
there  was  nothing  lacking  so  far  as  they  were 


concerned.  Two  major  themes  run  through  the 
suggestions  offered  by  the  fifty  men : first,  that 
Oberlin  lacks  adequate  recreational  and  social 
arrangements  for  “dates,”  and  second,  that  Ober- 
lin does  not  provide  adequate  opportunity  for  in- 
formal contact  between  the  sexes. 

Typical  comments  on  the  “dating  situation” 
were  “Poor  dating  facilities.”  “Not  enough 
chance  for  privacy  when  on  a date.”  “I  think 
it  is  quite  evident  that  sufficient  parlors  are  lack- 
ing in  some  women’s  dorms.”  “There  are  very 
few  places  to  go  when  on  a date  here  in  Oberlin. 
Some  additional  recreation  should  be  provided.” 
“I  believe  there  should  be  some  means  of  general 
entertainment  other  than  just  dancing.”  “Nights 
when  there  is  no  ‘Rec,’  the  question  that  faces  all 
those  who  have  dates  is,  ‘What  are  we  going  to 
do?’,  especially  when  the  show  is  nothing  much.” 
“The  alternative  of  ‘Rec  Hall’  or  movie  show 
for  a date  is  not  enough.” 

The  comments  reveal  a feeling  on  the  part 
of  a number  men,  not  only  that  “dating”  condi- 
tions might  be  improved,  but  also  that  there 
should  be  more  opportunity  for  informal  con- 
tacts between  men  and  women.  One  hears  not 
infrequently  of  girls  who  enjoyed  a good  deal  of 
attention  from  boys  in  high  school  who  come  to 
Oberlin  and  are  on  the  campus  for  a whole  year 
without  a regular  date,  a serious  matter  indeed 
to  the  young  lady  who  picks  out  a co-educa- 
tional  school  thinking  she  will  enjoy  normal 
contacts  with  men.  So  long  as  there  are  more 
women  than  men  in  Oberlin,  and  so  long  as  there 
are  men  who  lack  interest  or  money  for  “dating,” 
such  situations  will  exist,  but  the  difficulty  can 
be  minimized  by  providing  some  common  meet- 
ing ground,  where  the  sexes  can  mingle  socially 
in  pursuit  of  some  common  interests  or  activi- 
ties, in  addition  to  dancing  or  movies. 

A recreational  building  providing,  for  exam- 
ple, several  game  rooms  for  bridge,  ping  pong, 
and  the  like,  a number  of  attractive  “dating  par- 
lors,” an  inexpensive  tea  room,  a little  theatre,  a 
student  book  shop,  several  dance  floors,  and 
offices  for  a variety  of  student  organizations 
would  serve  well  to  bring  men  and  women  to- 
gether in  a natural  way  without  the  formality 
of  regular  “dates.”  Several  of  the  comments  on 
the  questionnaire  point  to  this  need,  and  this  so- 
lution : “The  primary  disadvantage  with  the 

present  Oberlin  social  system  is  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient opportunity  for  men  and  women  to  gather 
for  talk  without  the  necessity  of  a formal  ‘date’ 
or  even  a formal  occasion.  The  V arsity  is  the 
only  present  place  that  is  available,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  a bet- 
ter place  for  such  a really  important  part  of  every 
college  person’s  life.”  “Oberlin  does  not  provide 
the  thorough  intermixing  of  friendships  between 
men  and  women  which  it  should.  There  is  an 
unnecessarily  large  number  of  cases  where  stu- 
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dents  are  unhappy,  simply  because  they  have  not 
more  or  even  some  friends  among  the  opposite 

j > 

sex. 

A topic  of  considerable  interest  to  the  fresh- 
man men  as  shown  by  a number  of  answers  to 
the  question  of  what  conditions  in  the  present 
Oberlin  situation  might  be  changed,  is  the  oft- 
repeated  charge  that  Oberlin  is  too  paternalistic, 
that  her  rules,  especially  for  women,  are  too 
strict.  One  boy  says,  “Oberlin  is  too  paternal- 
istic— men  and  women  in  college  are,  on  the 
whole,  fully  capable  of  choosing  their  own  way. 
If  they  aren’t,  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  in 
school.”  Another  says,  “I  do  not  like  the  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  the  women’s  conditions. 
The  college  restrictions,  concerning  women,  are 
a trifle  narrow-minded.”  One  boy  approaches 
his  situation  quite  realistically,  however,  when  he 
says,  “I  don’t  see  that  any  more  suitable  arrange- 
ments could  be  substituted.  If  the  women  were 
to  gain  much  more  personal  freedom,  the  men 
would  do  much  less  studying.” 

Freshmen  often  bring  in  with  them  from  high 
school  an  ardent  yet  critical  enthusiasm.  It  seems 
to  be  part  of  their  equipment.  They  have  shown 
in  their  replies  to  the  questionnaire  that  there  are 
quite  a few  things  that  they  do  not  readily  ac- 
cept without  some  discussion.  On  the  whole, 
however,  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  at  Ober- 
lin is  not  their  dominant  mood,  and  for  the  most 


part,  they  are  greatly  enjoying  the  abundant  life 
available  here.  The  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
are  given  by  the  men  in  an  honest  attempt  to 
help  the  college  construct  better  conditions  and 
not  merely  to  provide  expression  for  cynical  crit- 
icism. This  is  demonstrated  in  an  amusing  quo- 
tation from  the  questionnaire: 

“I  must  admit  that  at  times  during  the  year, 

I have  agreed  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Olympian , many  of  which  were 
unfavorable  to  Oberlin.  I assure  you  that  I 
had  reached  these  conclusions  before  the  Olym- 
pian came  out.  In  trying  to  analyze  my  feelings 
against  Oberlin,  I reached  the  ‘conclusion  that 
Oberlin  is  a little  bit  staid,  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  of  Oberlin  either  rides  bicycles  or  walks,  and 
that  freshman  dates  are  over  at  8 P.  M.,  etc. 
This  may  sound  paradoxical  because  you  can  eas- 
ily tell  I’m  not  of  the  type  who  gets  drunk  every 
night  and  lands  in  jail  every  once  in  a while. 
Just  at  the  present  time,  I am  enjoying  myself 
immensely,  looking  forward  to  going  home,  and 
expect  to  be  on  hand  in  September.” 

A constructively  critical  mind  is  a valuable 
asset  to  any  individual,  and  it  is  my  fond  hope 
that,  as  these  men  continue  their  quest  for  a lib- 
eral education  here  at  Oberlin,  they  do  not  lose 
their  attitude  of  eager  questioning  and  intellectual 
curiosity. 


“Overemphasis”  at  Oberlin 

BY  FOOTBALL  COACH  LYSLE  K.  BUTLER,  ’25 


SOME  alumni  and  friends  of  Oberlin  have  asked  why 
Oberlin’s  football  teams  have  not  been  so  good  dur- 
ing the  past  few  seasons  as  they  were  in  former  years. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  material  hasn’t  been  up 
to  the  standard  of  other  years  and  suggest  that  we  need 
another  Gray,  Fisher,  Stellar,  Wheeler  or  Weber.  Oth- 
ers, perhaps,  have  different  remedies  to  suggest.  Dean 
Graham  replied  to  the  above  question  at  this  year’s 
football  banquet  by  stating  that  Oberlin’s  standard  for 
judging  a football  team  has  been  and  should  always  be 
more  than  merely  the  number  of  games  won  or  lost.  He 
further  stated  that  he  thought  the  teams  of  the  past  few 
years  were  better  than  those  of  former  years.  This  may 
be  true  if  we  consider  the  elimination  of  an  antagonistic 
feeling  for  the  other  teams,  our  own  players’  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  game,  willingness  to  co-operate,  and 
fine  spirit  after  repeated  defeats. 

Colleges  frequently  find  that  their  athletic  material 
fluctuates  very  much  over  a period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
It  seems  that  Oberlin’s  policy  of  admitting  men  stu- 
dents from  only  the  upper  half  of  their  graduating  class 
keeps  away  some  men  of  athletic  ability,  and  rightly  so, 
since  this  is  an  educational  institution.  Then,  too,  the 
higher  tuition  and  increasing  demand  that  young  men 
specialize  along  particular  lines  during  their  college 


course  have  their  effects  on  a liberal  arts  college  such 
as  Oberlin.  All  of  the  above  factors  tend  to  make  the 
amount  of  good  football  material  smaller  and  smaller 
compared  with  former  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  is  not  to  try 
to  explain  the  decline  of  football  victories  from  the 
standpoint  of  material  or  the  assertion  that  we  have 
been  developing  character  for  the  past  five  or  six  years. 
Oberlin’s  teams  have  always  been  noted  for  their  fair 
play  and  sportsmanship,  and  no  particular  claim  can  be 
made  about  developing  this  only  in  recent  years.  The 
available  material,  to  the  writer  at  least,  seems  to  be 
almost,  but  not  quite,  on  a par  with  the  material  of 
our  opponents  and  the  material  of  former  years  here  at 
Oberlin. 

Oberlin’s  last  undefeated  season  was  in  ’24.  In  ’25 
there  was  one  tie  game;  in  ’26  Oberlin  lost  one;  in  ’27 
lost  one  and  tied  one;  in  ’28  lost  three  and  tied  one;  in  ’29 
lost  four;  in  ’30  lost  six;  and  in  ’31  lost  four  and  tied 
one.  What,  then,  is  the  reason  for  this  apparent  decline 
in  victories?  I believe  it  is  because  the  interest  in  foot- 
ball has  been  declining.  Football  is  no  longer  the  all- 
absorbing  extra-curricular  activity  that  it  was.  Students 
take  part  in  those  activities  in  which  they  are  interested 
and  from  which  they  derive  the  most  satisfaction.  Satis- 
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faction  depends  both  on  proficiency  and  popularity  of  the 
activity.  It  follows  that  the  more  popular  the  activity, 
the  more  desire  there  is  to  excel. 

In  analyzing  and  comparing  football  in  Oberlin  to- 
day with  that  of  ten  years  ago,  we  get  some  indication 
of  its  present  status.  In  1921  there  were  about  forty 
boys  on  the  freshman  team  at  the  close  of  the  season; 
this  year  there  were  only  twenty-five.  The  varsity  squad 
numbered  about  four  full  teams  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son in  1921;  this  year  there  were  only  three  full  teams. 
In  the  Freshman  Class  this  year  there  were  thirty-nine  high 
school  football  lettermen,  but  less  than  half  of  these  men 
were  out  for  the  freshmen  team.  In  addition  there  were 
twenty  boys  wjio,  although  not  letter  men,  were  mem- 
bers of  their  high  school  football  squad.  These  fifty- 
nine  boys  were  personally  interviewed  and  encouraged  to 
play  freshman  football.  The  previous  year  more  than 
fifty  boys  of  the  freshman  class  had  played  high  school 
football,  but  the  freshman  squad  numbered  twenty-five 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  They  seem  to  think  that 
freshman  practice  isn’t  necessary  for  varsity  participation 
and  so  direct  their  efforts  toward  study  or  other  activi- 
ties. It  is  important,  however,  that  more  of  these  men 
must  play  freshman  football  if  we  are  to  have  winning 
teams.  Such  teams  are  built  upon  men  who  have  had 
both  high  school  and  freshman  experience.  On  this 
year’s  squad  only  four  had  not  played  either  high  school 
or  freshman  football.  There  were  sixteen  sophomores 
on  the  varsity  squad  this  year  and  only  two  of  them  were 
not  out  for  the  freshman  team  last  year.  It  is  desir- 
able to  have  as  large  squads  as  possible,  as  this  stimulates 
each  individual  to  greater  effort  and  makes  competition 
keener  for  each  position  on  the  team.  It  would  appear 
that  there  is  just  as  much  material  available,  but  that 
interest  is  lacking. 

We  get  some  further  indication  of  declining  interest 
when  we  observe  student  attendance  at  the  games.  A 
student  who  did  not  support  the  team  by  his  presence 
at  games  ten  years  ago  was  unpopular  in  many  quarters. 
This  year  every  student  was  entitled  to  a football  sea- 
son ticket  as  part  of  his  activity  fee.  Of  the  fourteen 
hundred  who  were  so  entitled  two  hundred  had  not 
called  for  their  tickets  by  the  middle  of  the  season. 
Migration  Day  was  a big  event  ten  years  ago.  This  year 
not  more  than  one  hundred  Oberlin  students  attended 
the  game  in  Cleveland.  This  decline  in  attendance  has 
been  gradual  since  1924.  I he  attendance  record  for  any 
home  game  was  set  that  year  when  Oberlin  played  Case 
before  about  eight  thousand  people. 

Just  as  the  attendance  at  games  has  fallen  off,  so 
has  the  attendance  at  the  annual  football  banquet.  Ten 
years  ago  practically  every  man  in  college  attended, 
while  in  recent  years,  two  hundred  has  been  the  average 
number.  One  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  two  hundred 
receive  their  tickets  free  as  members  of  the  varsity  foot- 
ball and  cross  country  teams,  and  class  football  teams. 

Newspapermen  frequently  state  that  the  amount  of 
publicity  given  to  any  item  depends  upon  the  demands 
of  the  public.  If  that  is  true,  then  the  amount  of  space 
given  football  in  the  Oberlin  Review  in  the  past  three 
nr  four  years  is  an  indication  of  declining  interest.  Ten 


years  ago  the  football  news  averaged  a full  page  of  every 
issue  of  the  Review  and  on  Homecoming  days  there 
were  special  editions.  Of  late  years,  about  one-third 
of  a page  is  devoted  to  football. 

Other  activities  and  studies  have  gradually  en- 
croached upon  the  students’  time.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  more  than  an  hour  and  a half  practice  a 
day.  Ten  years  ago  two  hours  were  allotted  for  prac- 
tice. Even  with  short  periods,  players  ask  to  be  excused 
from  practice  when  they  have  several  examinations  com- 
ing the  next  day.  In  the  past  this  was  unthought  of, 
but  appears  to  be  a legitimate  excuse  when  we  realize 
the  true  purpose  of  a college  education. 

The  students  of  today  have  wider  and  more  varied 
interests.  Even  the  lowly  studies  have  assumed  some 
importance  and  football  is  no  longer  the  “campus  god” 
that  it  was.  It  is  not  unusual  to  read  editorials  and 
articles  similar  in  vain  to  the  following  quotation  from 
an  editorial  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  Decem- 
ber 11,  1931: 

“ Undergraduates  everywhere  seem  to  be  losing  in- 
terest in  the  game.  They  feel  little  obligation  to  support 
the  team,  either  with  their  money  or  their  lung  power. 
And  where  a decade  ago  the  undergraduate  who  dared 
to  remain  out  of  the  cheering  section  on  Saturday  after- 
noon was  censured  by  his  associates  for  his  lack  of  spirit. 
Thousands  of  undergraduates  look  not  to  football  but 
elsewhere  for  their  Saturday  afternoon  diversion.  Foot- 
ball, they  say,  is  for  those  who  want  to  play  it.  . . . All 
of  which  seems  to  mean  that  the  problem  of  overem- 
phasis on  football  will  take  care  of  itself  and  that  the 
gridiron  sport  will  presently  be  reduced  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  educational  program.” 

If  we  consider  these  other  interests  we  can  readily 
see  the  natural  appeal  they  have  for  the  college  student 
of  today.  They  include  such  things  as  dramatics,  debate, 
singing  in  the  various  musical  organizations,  playing  in 
the  marching  or  concert  bands,  writing  for  the  Review 
or  Olympian,  participating  in  student  organizations, 
innumerable  social  affairs,  and  intramural  sport  activi- 
ties. The  intramural  sport  program  is  decidedly  more 
varied  and  attractive  today.  In  the  fall  season  alone  it 
includes  such  activities  as  class  football,  varsity  cross 
country,  class  soccer,  inter-house  touch  football,  and  ten- 
nis and  golf  tournaments.  The  student  decides  rather 
naturally  to  gain  his  satisfaction  and  measure  of  applause 
from  these  instead  of  being  only  a substitute  on  the  var- 
sity football  team. 

Conditions  have  changed  and  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
realize  that  Oberlin  is  not  the  same  as  it  was.  It  is 
true  that  studies  have  always  been  important  and  many 
of  the  above  activities  have  demanded  their  measure  of 
attention.  The  trend,  however,  seems  to  be  more  in  that 
direction  at  the  present  time,  and  perhaps  the  Oberlin 
student  body  is  a few  years  ahead  of  its  time. 

This  article  has  not  been  written  with  any  idea  of 
offering  excuses  for  the  past  few  football  seasons.  The 
alumni  have  been  very  fine  in  their  treatment  of  the 
team  and  coach.  The  purpose  has  been  merely  to  bring 
about  a better  understanding  of  the  changing  athletic 
situation  at  Oberlin. 


Campus 


Personalities 


,o.  m 


George  Henry  Dan  ton, 

Thomas  and  Woodberry  at  Columbia  and  of  Francke  and  von  Jagemann  at  Har- 
vard, also  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  studying  under  a brilliant  group  of  professors 
at  the  universities  of  Munich  and  Berlin,'  and  the  training  and  the  inspiration  re- 
ceived from  these  men  have  left  their  distinguishing  mark  upon  him. 

Professor  Danton  has  filled  positions  at  various  American  institutions,  as  well 
as  at  Tsing  Hua  College  in  China.  From  this  college  he  came  to  Oberlin  in  1921, 
and  in  his  six  years  here  he  has  participated  actively  in  many  aspects  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  college.  Not  the  least  of  these  activities  have  been  his  interest  in 
and  his  work  with  the  foreign  students. 

Thoughtful  critic  of  educational  policy,  enthusiastic  interpreter  of  East  to  /Vest, 
lover  of  literature,  competent  scholar,  interesting  conversationalist,  editor,  author, 
translator:  such  is  George  Henry  Danton. 


Walter  Marshall  Horton , some.  srvrn jears  a/°  a 

7 youth  just  disengaged  from 
his  twenties,  took  over  the  Fairchild  Professorship  of  Theology  as  successor  to  Dr. 
King — a daring  thing  to  do.  But  there  was  an  ungodly  high  record  of  scholastic 
attainments  behind  him.  He  had  bagged  the  entire  covey  of  earned  degrees — 
Harvard’s  A.B.,  Union’s  B.D.  and  S.T.M.,  and  Columbia’s  M.A.  and  Ph.D. — all 
with  high  honors,  and  incidentally  had  won  Union’s  two-year  fellowship  which 
enabled  him  to  study  in  Paris,  Strasbourg,  and  Marburg.  No  one  would  have 
guessed  all  this  on  first  acquaintance.  Quietly  and  almost  unobserved  he  began  to 
dig  in  on  the  Campus. 

And  the  results?  Let  the  way  in  which  the  barometer  of  expectancy  runs  up 
when  he  is  announced  to  speak  in  Chapel  make  answer,  or  the  books  which  he  has 
published  and  which  are  making  a distinct  contribution  to  the  fame  of  Oberlin  be- 
yond the  campus,  reply.  He  writes,  by  the  way,  in  a most  engaging  style;  it  is  an 
almost  perfect  instrument  to  convey  to  the  outside  world  all  the  interesting  things 
that  are  going  on  inside  his  head.  Other  famous  institutions  of  learning  have  sought 
to  decoy  him  from  us,  but  fortunately  without  success.  Walter  Horton'  has  certainly 
earned  his  Sabbatical.  He  starts  with  Mrs.  Horton  in  January  for  a trip  around 
the  world.  We  hate  to  have  you  get  so  far  away  from  us,  Walter.  IFe  hope  this 
rather  undiscerning  old  world  won’t  treat  you  rough  but  will  return  you  to  us 
prepared  for  still  further  conquests  of  the  spirit. 


born  in  Indiana,  received  his  college 
and  early  theological  training  in  the 
Middle  West  and  his  graduate  preparation  at  Columbia  University  and  Union  The- 
ological seminary,  where  he  earned  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  B.D.  Mr. 
Sims  came  to  Oberlin  in  1924  as  head  of  the  department  of  sociology,  with  a back- 
ground of  experience  as  a pastor  and  as  a professor  in  the  University  of  Florida 
and  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  His  substantial  work  in  the  field  of  rural 
sociology  was  already  widely  recognized  and  his  "Society  and  Its  Surplus"  was  on 
the  press.  A volume  entitled  “Elements  of  Rural  Sociology’’  published  in  I92y, 
further  enhanced  his  reputation  and  has  been  adopted  as  a text  in  many  colleges 
and  universities.  He  is  prominent  in  the  American  Sociological  Society  and  the 
American  Country  Life  Association;  has  served  as  president  of  the  Ohio  Sociological 
Society,  as  a member  of  the  rural  advisory  committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  and  as  a delegate  to  the  rural  life  congress  at  Brussels  in  192b;  and  has 
lectured  before  various  summer  schools,  institutes,  and  other  gatherings  concerned 
with  social  questions. 

A man  of  keen  mind,  broad  training  and  experience,  high  scholarly  ideals,  unre- 
mitting industry,  deep  and  active  interest  in  college  policies,  enthusiasm  for  his 
chosen  subject  and  capacity  to  inspire  students  to  intellectual  endeavor  and  to  re- 
warding social  service,  Professor  Sims  contributes  much  to  the  life  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Oberlin 


Newell  LeRoy  Sims, 
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Two  New  College  Trustees 


Faculty  Notes 


C.  C.  Johnson  ’99 


Clarence  Chrisman  Johnson,  ’99,  was 
elected  a trustee  of  the  college  at  the 
November  meeting  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  president  of  the  American  Dis- 
trict Telegraph  Company  with  offices  in 
New  York  City. 

It  was  in  1893,  according  to  college 
records,  that  “Clix”  Johnson  entered  Ober- 
lin  Academy  with  full  intent  of  follow- 
ing the  profession  of  his  father,  a pioneer 
lawyer  of  Wyoming. 

But  an  odd  job  picked  up  during  a 
summer  vacation  with  the  A.  D.  T.  led 
him  permanently  into  their  employ. 
Gradually  he  became  interested  in  their 
protection  signal  service  and  he  was  soon 
suggesting  improvements  in  transmitting 
mechanisms,  receiving  apparatus,  and 
associated  electrical  circuits.  Invention 
followed  invention  and  he  became  a very 
important  employee  of  the  growing  com- 
pany. For  several  years  he  was  a vice- 
president  of  the  company  and  in  1929 
became  its  president. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  Harriet  A.  Wether- 
bee  of  the  class  of  1898.  Their  three 
children  have  all  attended  Cberlin;  Mar- 
garet graduated  in  ’25,  Priscilla  in  ’27, 
and  Robert  was  of  the  class  of  ’31. 

Study  Habits 

Improvement  of  Study  Habits,  by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  L.  Jones,  ’10.  Pub- 
lished at  University  of  Buffalo.  $.50. 

In  collaboration  with  his  associates  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  where  he  is  di- 
rector of  personnel  research,  13  r.  Jones 
has  prepared  this  booklet  for  use  of  under- 
graduates. It  is  a topic  to  which  prob- 
ably 99  per  cent  of  the  students  in  all 
colleges  could  give  attention.  Dr.  Jones 
has  made  some  very  practical  and  helpful 
suggestions,  for  the  study  is  the  result  of 
extensive  statistical  and  case  study  and 
is  not  a mere  armchair  synopsis  of  read- 
ings. 


Edwin  W.  Brouse  ’01 

One  of  the  two  newly  elected  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College 
is  Edwin  Brouse  of  the  class  of  1901. 

After  completing  his  work  in  Oberlin 
Mr.  Brouse  spent  a year  in  business  and 
then  entered  the  School  of  Law,  Colum- 
bia University.  From  here  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1905 'and  the  same  year  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  New  York  and  Ohio. 
He  entered  the  practice  of  law  in  Akron 
and  is  now  a member  of  the  firm  of  Com- 
mins,  Brouse,  Englebeck,  and  McDowell. 

He  has  been  much  interested  in  civic 
affairs.  In  1923  he  became  president  of 
the  Akron  Area  Council  of  Boy  Scouts. 
In  1925  he  was  made  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Since  1929  he 
has  been  a member  of  the  committee  of 
corporation  law  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar 
association. 

When  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  into  control  of  the  public 
school  system  he  was  one  of  the  success- 
ful leaders  in  opposing  it.  A year  ago 
he  was  chosen  bv  the  city  council  as  one 
of  two  attorneys  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion into  vice  and  crime  conditions  in 
Akron. 

Along  with  other  connections  Mr. 
Brouse  is  a member  of  the  American 
Legion  and  a director  of  the  Portage 
Country  Club.  He  was  for  three  years 
a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association  of  Ober- 
lin. 


College  Calendar 


'Fhe  Oberlin  College  Calendar  for  1932 
is  now  on  sale  at  the  College  Secretary’s 
Office  anti  at  Coming’s  Book  store.  Copies 
may  be  secured  at  either  place  for  40 
cents  each.  Postage  is  six  cents  per  copy 
additional. 


On  December  10  President  Wilkins  ad- 
dressed the  student  assembly  at  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College,  Berea,  O.,  on  “Peace.” 

Dr.  C.  W.  Savage,  Dr.  J.  Herbert 
Nichols,  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison  repre- 
sented Oberlin  at  several  meetings  held 
in  New  York  between  the  holidays,  at- 
tending the  Society  of  Directors  of  Phys- 
ical Education  in  Colleges,  at  which  Dr. 
Nichols  delivered  a paper,  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  and  the 
American  Student  Health  Service  meet- 
ing 

Professor  Savage,  head  of  the  Physical 
Education  Department,  was  the  chief 
speaker  at  the  annual  football  banquet  of 
Ohio  Northern  University  held  in  Ada, 
O.,  on  December  10. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  attended  the  meeting 
in  Chicago  of  the  trustees  of  the  Con- 
gregational Foundation  for  Education  on 
December  1. 

Professor  Oscar  Jaszi  presented  a lec- 
ture on  “The  State  of  Europe”  at  Cornell 
University  in  December. 

On  November  14  Professor  Harry  N. 
Holmes  addressed  a large  audience  of 
members  and  guests  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  Canada  at  Toronto.  His  subject 
was,  “Applications  of  Colloid  Chemistry.” 

Professor  W.  FI.  Chapin  spoke  before 
the  Toledo  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  November  18  on  “The 
Modern  Interpretation  of  Quantitative 
Chemistry.” 

Professor  Arthur  E.  Heacox  attended 
the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the 
Belle  Skinner  Hall  of  Music  at  Vassar 
College  November  18-22.  This  splendid 
hall,  which  represents  a gift  of  a half 
million  dollars,  provides  Vassar  with  one 
of  the  most  perfect  music  buildings  in 
the  country. 

Professor  Newell  L.  Sims  represented 
Oberlin  College  at  a Conference  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  held  in 
New  York  December  12-14.  The  last  of 
the  month  Professor  Sims  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sociolog- 
ical Society  which  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  where  he  read  a paper  on 
“Social  Process  in  Rural  Civilization,” 
and  where  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Teaching  Sociology  he  read  a report. 

Professor  Karl  F.  Geiser  delivered  one 
of  the  principal  addresses  at  the  sectional 
conference  in  November  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  held  in  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  which  met  to  discuss  the 
teaching  of  American  government  and 
civics  in  the  public  school. 

Professor  Clarence  Ward  spoke  on 
“Architecture  of  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Centuries;  Gothic”  before  the 
comparative  arts  course  at  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music  in  Cleveland  early  in 
November. 
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Basketball  Prospects 

Dope  on  the  basketball  season  would 
indicate  that  Oberlin  stands  a good 
chance  of  having  a successful  team. 
Three  lettermen  are  back:  Captain  Bert 
Laird,  guard,  Joe  Smith,  center,  and  Bob 
Kilmer,  forward.  This  is  the  third  sea- 
son for  Kilmer  on  the  squad ; the  other 
two  men  are  juniors. 

Other  candidates  who  have  had  ex- 
perience are  Joe  Williams,  Locke,  and 
Bohrer,  who  have  substituted  on  occa- 
sion. Bohrer,  who  played  end  on  the 
football  team  last  fall,  stands  a good 
chance  of  making  the  team.  He  is  tall 
and  fast.  Joe  Williams  is  speedy  when 
a wrenched  leg  does  not  interfere.  Locke 
is  small  but  snappy. 

The  new  material  offers  first  rate  pos- 
sibilities: Yoakam,  inches  over  six  foot, 
was  playing  regular  end  on  Varsity  foot- 
ball at  the  close  of  the  season.  Experi- 
ence ought  to  make  a good  basketeer  of 
him.  Spangler  and  John  Brown  will 
push  hard  for  places.  Among  the  sopho- 
mores are  Allensworth,  Murray,  Adams, 
Shollenberger,  Strong,  Riven,  R.  Brown, 
Ruth,  Kilrain,  McKinney,  and  Weber. 
The  schedule  does  not  look  unduly  hard, 
although  some  of  the  opponents  always 
give  Oberlin  a stiff  fight.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Jan.  9 — Adrian  at  Oberlin 

14 — Akron  at  Oberlin 

16 —  Hiram  at  Hiram 

19 —  Toledo  at  Toledo 

23 — Baldwin-Wallace  at  Oberlin 

Feb.  6 — Denison  at  Granville 

11 — Case  at  Oberlin 

17 —  Western  Reserve  at  Cleveland 

20 —  Wooster  at  Oberlin 

26 —  Marietta  at  Marietta 

27 —  Muskingum  at  New  Concord 

Mar.  5 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin 


Soccer  Wins  Favor 


The  soccer  football  team  carried 
through  its  season  winning  every  game 
and  not  being  scored  on  once.  In  its 
last  game  it  defeated  Ohio  State  at  Co- 
lumbus 1-0,  though  only  the  week  be- 
fore State  had  roundly  trimmed  the 
Army.  Earlier  in  the  season  the  Yeo- 
men had  won  a 2-0  victory  over  State 
at  Oberlin. 

Reserve,  the  other  contestant  of  the 
year,  was  beaten  twice,  once  in  Oberlin 
3-0  and  once  at  Cleveland  5-0. 

John  Brown,  ’32,  was  named  captain 
to  succeed  Joseph  Rasooli,  ’31,  at  a din- 
ner December  7,  which  officially  closed 
the  soccer  season. 

By  action  of  the  Athletic  Advisory 
Board  four  men  were  granted  an  “O” 
for  two  years  of  intercollegiate  partici- 
pation. These  were  Captain  Rasooli, 
Captain-elect  Brown,  K.  M.  Storandt, 
’33.  and  Archie  McLeod,  ’33. 


Girls  Hockey  Won 
by  Annapolis 

Annapolis  in  the  early  morning  annual 
Thanksgiving  Day  hockey  meet  with 
West  Point  was  winner  this  year  by  the 
score  1-0.  This  was  the  first  victory  for 
the  women  mid-shi  pmen  for  several 
years. 

The  weatherman  lowered  the  temper- 
ature and  provided  a bitter  wind  that 
somewhat  bothered  the  players  and  con- 
siderably worried  the  spectators. 

The  teams  seemed  very  evenly  matched. 
There  was  much  open  playing  and  good 
passing,  but  each  side  had  its  defense 
steadily  on  the  job. 

Betty  James,  ’32,  outstanding  player 
on  the  Navy  team,  was  responsible  for 
the  lone  score  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  half  when  she  carried  the  ball 
down  the  field  and  smashed  it  through 
for  a goal. 

Emma  Fanning,  ’32,  captained  the  vic- 
torious team,  and  Edna  McLaren,  ’32, 
the  other. 

Dressing  room  and  showers  at  the 
Crane  Pool  are  now  used  by  the  girls  in 
connection  with  much  of  their  field 
sports,  as  they  were  on  this  occasion. 

Dr.  Brown’s  Wheat 
Plan  Spreads 

The  three  cent  meal  as  planned  by  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Brown,  Professor  in  the  School 
of  Theology,  is  continuing  to  receive 
growing  national  recognition  and  use. 
Letters  of  inquiry  have  been  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  3,000 
pamphlets  explaining  the  plan  and  giving 
recipes  for  wheat  dishes  have  been 
printed  and  distributed.  These  pam- 
phlets are  available  to  anyone  interested. 

Six  demonstration  dinners  employing 
the  wheat  used  in  various  forms  have 
been  given  in  Oberlin  and  nearby  cities 
by  Dr.  Brown,  with  his  corps  of  student 
volunteer  helpers.  The  plan  is  actually 
in  effect  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  where  300  fam- 
ilies are  being  fed,  in  Massillon,  Ohio, 
where  300  undernourished  children  will 
be  fed  after  the  new  year,  and  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  where  the  Yale  Hope  Mis- 
sion is  feeding  50  men  at  a saving  of 
$20  a month  per  person.  Recipes  for 
these  wheat  meals  were  recently  printed 
by  the  Salvation  Army  in  their  organ, 
The  War  Cry. 

There  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
magazine  a statement  by  Dr.  Alfred  P. 
Lothrop  of  the  foods  required  to  accom- 
pany the  wheat  in  order  to  furnish  a 
properly  balanced  diet.  When  Professor 
Arthur  E.  Nilsson  was  recently  questioned 
in  regard  to  the  economic  side  of  the 
plan,  he  answered  that  the  idea  was  eco- 
nomically sound,  at  least  in  the  dimen- 
sions to  which  it  now  appears  the  plan 
will  grow. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that  the 


farmers  might  be  penalized  if  the  govern- 
ment disposes  of  its  surplus  of  180,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions, as  a result  of  the  effect  on  current 
wheat  prices.  Professor  Nilsson  believes 
this  fear  to  be  groundless  because  the 
amount  of  government  wheat  so  used  in 
place  of  that  ordinarily  bought  through 
the  regular  channels  would  be  so  small 
as  to  be  of  no  consequence;  whereas  the 
donated  wheat  would  be  largely  used  by 
those  now  improperly  fed. 

In  answer  to  a second  economic  ques- 
tion which  touches  also  upon  the  social 
aspect,  that  the  donation  from  the  gov- 
ernment would  set  a precedent,  and  smack 
of  socialism,  or  at  least  the  dole,  Mr. 
Nilsson  asserts  that  this  is  an  emergency 
plan  which  is  designed  to  relieve  an  ac- 
cute  situation,  and  he  doubts  the  serious- 
ness of  a precedent  set  under  these  con- 
ditions. 


Professors  Uphold  Aca- 
demic Rights 

LTniversities  which  curb  the  right  of 
free  speech  will  be  boycotted,  it  was 
voted  November  28  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors, 
meeting  in  Chicago. 

The  professors  adopted  a resolution 
setting  forth  that  institutions  found  guil- 
ty by  the  association  of  violating  its 
standards  of  academic  freedom  and  se- 
curity of  tenure  would  be  placed  on  a 
not-recommended  list  and  association 
members  advised  against  accepting  posi- 
tions on  their  staffs. 

The  institutions  would  remain  on  the 
non-recommended  list  until  they  again 
reached  the  standards  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  report  from  the  association’s  aca- 
demic freedom  and  tenure  committee 
showed  in  the  last  ten  months  68  com- 
plaints by  college  faculty  members  were 
lodged  against  their  respective  institu- 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  was  the 
association’s  investigation  into  dismissal 
last  May  of  Dr.  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller, 
noted  sociologist,  by  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, on  charges  of  inciting  Hindus  to 
civic  disobedience  by  a speech  he  made 
in  India.  He  was  formally  exonerated 
by  the  association  and  his  dismissal 
found  unjustified. 

The  association,  it  was  said,  accepts 
for  investigation  only  cases  in  which  it 
believes  serious  and  real  injustice  was 
done. 

The  association  also  expressed  itself 
unsympathetic  to  the  invasion  of  post- 
season charity  games  into  intercollegiate 
sports,  holding:  First,  post-season  games 

prolong  the  disruption  of  college  work; 
second,  they  establish  an  undesirable 
precedent  because  there  is  always  char- 
ity available  as  an  excuse  for  a post- 
season game. 
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Rhodes  Scholar 


Oberlin  has  again  been  honored  by 
having  one  of  her  students  chosen  as 
holder  of  a Rhodes  Scholarship  for  study 
in  Oxford  University. 


Frederick  A.  Ficken  ’ 31 


Frederick  A.  Ficken,  ’31,  received  the  ap- 
pointment after  the  final  interview  on  De- 
cember 12  before  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
committee.  Mr.  Ficken,  who  is  now  taking 
advanced  work  in  mathematics  and  philos- 
ophy at  Ohio  State  University,  was  grad- 
uated from  Oberlin  sumrna  cum  laude  with 
honors  in  mathematics  and  was  granted 
a Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  He  was  also 
engaged  in  extra-curricular  activities  as 
an  underclassman,  serving  in  varsity 
baseball  three  years  and  in  varsity  de- 
bate. He  will  receive  a yearly  stipend  of 
$1,800  for  three  years,  and  may  take  two 
years  at  Oxford  and  the  remaining  year 
at  some  other  European  university. 

Another  Oberlin  man,  R.  Allen  Clapp, 
’32,  who  with  Ficken  represented  Ohio 
in  the  Fourth  District  finals,  was  runner- 
up.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Rhodes  competition  that  one  Ohio 
college  had  two  representatives  in  the 
final  trials. 

Three  other  sons  of  Oberlin  have  held 
this  scholarship:  Theodore  S.  Wilder,  T8, 
James  Saxon  Childers,  ’20,  and  William 
Helmbold,  ’28,  -who  finished  his  course 
at  Oxford  last  June. 


Causey  Conference 

The  first  Causey  Conference  of  the 
year  will  be  held  February  25-26,  with 
Social  Planning  as  the  general  topic  for 
discussion.  Speakers  and  the  exact  sub- 
jects have  not,  as  yet,  been  named,  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  conference  will 
consider  such  topics  as  city,  regional,  in- 
dustrial, and  state  planning. 


Make  Mythical  Team 

The  Associated  Press  sports  writers 
gave  Oberlin  two  places  on  their  myth- 
ical all-state  football  teams.  Carl  A. 
Shollenberger,  ’32,  was  named  right 
tackle  on  the  first  team  and  Laurence 
E.  Bohrer,  ’32,  left  end  on  the  second 
team.  Both  did  outstanding  work  for 
Oberlin  the  past  season. 


Around  the  World 


Professor  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Horton 
leave  New  York  February  9 on  the 
Franconia  of  the  Cunard  Line  on  a trip 
around  the  world.  They  plan  to  be  gone 
eight  months. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Horton  is  that  he  may  gather  first- 
hand information  on  the  philosophical  and 
religious  conditions  and  ideas  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  Arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  interviews  with 
Gandhi,  Tagore,  Kagawa,  and  other  lead- 
ers of  philosophy  and  religion  in  these 
countries. 

Dr.  Horton  has  been  asked  to  give  a 
series  of  lectures  at  several  educational 
centers  and  has  already  consented  to  do 
so  at  the  Shansi  Schools,  Yenching  Uni- 
versity, Cheeloo  University,  and  Doshisha 
University.  Invitations  have  also  been 
received  to  speak  in  several  Indian  cities. 

He  will  carry  the  latest  news  from  the 
Oberlin  campus  and  is  looking  forward 
to  meeting  at  least  one  Oberlinite  in 
every  city  in  which  he  stops.  Several 
group  meetings  of  alumni  are  already  be- 
ing planned  for  the  larger  cities. 

The  itinerary  calls  for  only  day  stops 
in  Athens,  Jerusalem  and  Cairo.  From 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March  he  will  be  in  India,  April  will  be 
spent  in  China,  May  and  June  in  Japan. 
The  trip  includes  stops  in  Burma,  Straits 
Settlement,  the  Philippines,  Manchuria, 
Korea,  and  Hawaii. 

World  Court 
Conference 

An  intercollegiate  conference  on  the 
World  Court  was  held  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Oberlin  Peace  Society  in 
Oberlin  December  12. 

Newton  D.  Baker,  hon.  ’23,  of  Cleve- 
land, spoke  at  one  of  the  sessions,  favor- 
ing America’s  entry  into  the  World 
Court.  Miss  Hope  Keachie  Thompson, 
attorney  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  well- 
versed  in  international  law  and  relations, 
opposed  our  entry. 

Nearly  150  delegates  from  18  Ohio  col- 
leges were  present  and  participated  in  the 
main  sessions  and  the  round  tables.  Fin- 
ney Chapel  was  crowded  for  most  of  the 
meetings. 

At  one  session  four  students  gave  the 
history  of  arbitration,  tracing  it  up  to  the 
present  effort  of  the  World  Court  and 
showing  America’s  present  relation  to  the 
Court. 

In  the  afternoon  eight  round  table  dis- 
cussions were  held  on  various  phases  of 
the  work  of  the  World  Court.  No  official 
action  was  taken  by  the  conference,  but 
the  round  table  discussions  indicated  that 
the  participants  were  quite  divided  in 
attitude  toward  the  Court,  possibly  the 


majority  favoring  it,  but  with  reserva- 
tions. 

Mr.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War  in  the 
Wilson  cabinet,  warned  his  audience  that 
“the  world  today  is  standing  on  a powder 
magazine.  What  happens  in  Germany  in 
the  next  two  months  determines  what 
kind  of  a world  our  children  shall  live 
in.  This  is  the  seventeenth  year  of  the 
war  begun  in  1914.  The  greeds  and 
hatreds  of  that  war  are  being  kindled 
anew.” 

Continuing  in  this  vein  Mr.  Baker 
added,  “Another  war  can  be  had  by 
snapping  our  fingers.  It  may  start  out 
of  the  Manchurian  situation,  the  Polish 
Corridor,  reparations,  or  several  other 
questions.  Unless  we  do  something  posi- 
tive to  oppose  it,  we  will  have  it  whether 
we  will  it  or  not.” 

After  Mr.  Baker’s  impassioned  speech 
for  the  United  States  to  enter  the  World 
Court,  Miss  Thompson  presented  a care- 
fully constructed  rebuttal.  She  held  that 
the  youth  of  the  country  should  study 
first-hand  the  protocols  and  treaties  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  World  Court  and  not 
depend  for  their  ideas  upon  the  propa- 
ganda gotten  out  by  selfish  interests.  She 
claimed  the  protocols  to  be  filled  with 
misleading  technicalities  and  jokers.  Her 
concise  presentation  of  the  matter  and  her 
constant  reference  to  original  documents 
for  her  statements  made  a strong  impres- 
sion upon  her  listeners. 


Cover  Drawing 


The  drawings  on  the  covers  of  the 
first  three  issues  of  The  Alumni  Maga- 
zine this  fall  were  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Julian  Fowler,  who  designed  the  new 
cover.  The  sketch  this  month  of  the 
Katherind  Wright  Haskell  Memorial 
Fountain  is  by  Paulina  M.  Coons,  in- 
structor in  art. 


In  Michigan 


In  November  several  Michigan  cities 
were  visited  by  Assistant  Director  of  Ad- 
missions Francis  Oakley,  ’30,  and  small 
Oberlin  parties  were  held. 

At  Flint,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sheldon  H.  Latourette,  T2,  was  the  meet- 
ing place  for  several  alumni  and  pros- 
pective students.  Among  those  present 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  E.  Whitney,  ’09, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  P.  Henry,  ’23. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Morris,  ’09,  were 
hosts  at  Kalamazoo,  and  it  was  an  en- 
thusiastic group  that  heard  Mr.  Oakley 
and  watched  the  moving  pictures  he  had 
brought  along.  Here  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Lahman,  ’21,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
II.  Beldon,  ’09,  Mrs.  Vera  D.  Gerpheide, 
’15,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Mickey,  T2, 
To,  Mrs.  Sarah  Wirkler  Wolff,  ex-*3i, 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  ’21,  Grace  W.  Bray, 
’23,  and  several  others. 
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Historical  Gifts 

The  approaching  centennial  of  the 
College  and  Village  has  brought  to  the 
minds  of  many  persons  the  importance 
of  old  documents  and  records.  Professor 
Fletcher,  who  is  compiling  a history  of 
the  College,  has  received  many  old  letters 
and  diaries  of  much  value,  and  the 
Library  has  also  been  given  many  docu- 
ments of  consequence. 

Among  the  latter  are  the  minutes  and 
other  papers  of  the  Henry  Lincoln  Post, 

G.  A.  R.,  which  were  deposited  by  Mr. 
George  Houghton,  last  surviving  member 
of  the  Post  living  in  Oberlin;  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Oberlin  Musical  Union  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  given 
by  William  C.  Cochran,  ’69,  Cincinnati; 
and  three  volumes  of  the  records  of  the 
Oberlin  Maternal  Association  for  1834- 
1S66,  presented  by  Miss  Helen  Brand,  ’it. 
This  association  is  of  interest  because  its 
objects  and  aims  were  much  the  same 
as  those  of  the  present-day  parent-teach- 
ers' associations  and  the  various  child 
study  clubs.  From  Mrs.  Isaac  Terborgh, 
’S8,  came  the  original  document  issued 
by  the  state  of  Missouri  in  1848  pardon- 
ing her  father,  George  Thompson,  for 
the  “crime  of  grand  larceny  (abolition).” 
The  secretary  and  treasurer’s  book  of 
the  Oberlin  Ministers’  Union  from  1902 
to  1917  was  the  gift  of  Miss  Susan  Hin- 
man,  ’93.  Of  local  interest,  too,  is  Judge 
A.  R.  Webber’s  book,  “An  early  history 
of  Elyria  and  her  people.” 

A number  of  photographs  of  various 
local  groups  have  been  given;  and  so  far 
as  possible  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
date  them  and  supply  the  names  of  all 
the  individuals  represented,  as  such  data 
greatly  enhanced  their  value.  Identified 
as  probably  of  the  decade  from  1890  to 
1900  are  a picture  of  the  Woman’s  Re- 
lief Corps  picnicking  at  Randall’s  Grove, 
given  by  Mrs.  Augusta  Behr;  an  enter- 
tainment by  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps, 
given  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Parsons;  the  officials 
of  the  town  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  given  by  Miss 
Carrie  Wright;  and  a picture  of  the  Ober- 
lin Board  of  Commerce,  given  by  William 

H.  Cooley.  To  the  decade  1910-1920 
belongs  the  group  of  business  men  who 
visited  Mansfield  and  other  surrounding 
towns,  given  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Parsons;  and 
probably  also  the  picture  of  the  Autumn 
Club,  given  by  Miss  Josephine  Smith, 
’99.  The  Autumn  Club  comprised  the 
elderly  people  of  the  town,  to  whom  for 
a number  of  years  an  annual  dinner  was 
given.  From  Louis  E.  Burgner,  *93-’95, 
came  two  copies  of  a pamphlet,  “Circle 
Trip  of  the  Oberlin  Board  of  Commerce,” 
1910;  and  from  Mrs.  Clara  D.  Barnard, 
’98,  one  entitled  “Edgarton’s  Veteran 
Battery  E.” 

Further  gifts  of  records  or  documents 
related  to  the  past  of  Oberlin  College  or 
Village  will  be  gladly  received. 


Annual  Broadcast 


The  third  annual  Oberlin  College  hour 
will  be  broadcast  Saturday,  January  16, 
at  12  midnight,  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
over  the  entire  Columbia  broadcasting 
network. 

The  well-planned  program,  which  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  issue,  will  in- 
clude numbers  by  the  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Glee  clubs,  the  College  marching  and 
concert  bands,  and  the  Oberlin-Lakeside 
orchestra,  in  addition  to  vocal  and  cornet 
solos.  Professor  Don  Morrison,  co-man- 
ager of  the  Oberlin  Student  Concert  Di- 
rection, is  in  charge  of  the  program  and 
feels  that  the  College  is  unusually  fa- 
vored in  having  this,  the  third  successive 
annual  program,  put  on  the  nation-wide 
network.  This  should  enable  alumni  all 
over  the  United  States  and  nearby  coun- 
tries to  hear  and  enjoy  the  program. 

Chapters  and  groups  of  alumni  are 
urged  to  form  “listening  in”  parties  and 
to  report  their  good  times  to  the  Alumni 
Magazine. 


Home  Favored 


Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: — 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  very  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  your  October  number  several  letters 
came  to  me  indorsing  the  suggestion  about 
a Home  in  Oberlin  for  elderly  alumni 
and  other  aged  folk.  Another  has  just 
come.  May  I quote  a sentence  or  two? 
“A  friend  lent  me  some  Alumni  Maga- 
zines to  read,  and  I’ve  been  reading  your 
article  about  a Home  for  Aged  People. 
I certainly  wish  someone  might  be 
touched  by  it  and  be  led  to  do  something 
about  it.  I know  of  several  now  who 
would  be  glad  of  such  a home.  It  strikes 
me  that  some  wealthy  person  or  persons 
might  open  their  hearts  to  the  lonely  and 
elderly  people.”  The  writer  is  eighty- 
five  years  old.  By  the  death  of  her 
daughter,  of  ’99,  she  was  left  quite  alone. 
Her  nearest  relative  is  a grand-daughter, 
now  a student  in  Oberlin  College. 
Though  financially  independent  and  kind- 
ly cared  for  in  a private  family,  she  often 
feels  very  lonely,  and  longs  for  the  com- 
panionship of  such  a home. 

Perhaps  if  those  interested  will  consti- 
tute themselves  members  of  a volunteer 
ways  and  means  committee  this  air  castle 
may  yet  stand  on  terra  firma  on  one  of 
Oberlin’s  quiet  streets.  The  editorial  on 
the  first  page  of  the  November  Alumni 
Magazine  should  convince  any  reader 
that  Oberlin  is  an  ideal  place  for  such 
a home. 

An  article  in  the  May  Harper’s— con- 
densed in  the  August  Reader’s  Digest — 
entitled  “Old  Age  Intestate”  describes  a 
situation  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  is 
an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  need  for 
more  retreats  for  the  aged. 

1 he  number  of  people  resolving  not  to 


let  their  own  old  age  interfere  with  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  their  children 
is  increasing.  This  means  that  there  will 
be  an  increasing  demand  for  such  homes. 
Most  Oberlin  alumni,  we  like  to  think, 
are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  good 
chances  to  invest  in  happiness, — for  others 
as  well  as  for  themselves.  What  more 
appealing  chance  could  one  find  than  the 
opportunity  to  provide  for  way-worn 
travellers  a happy  eventide  at  Oberlin 
in  a quiet,  restful  home? 

What  modus  operandi  will  best  achieve 
the  end?  Suggestions  are  solicited.  Send 
them  to  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Lillie  Thompson  Terborgh,  ’88. 


Places  Second  in 

National  Audition 

Eugene  Byron  Morgan,  c’31,  a graduate 
student  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  won 
distinction  as  well  as  a substantial  re- 
ward when  he  placed  second  in  the  na- 
tional audition  sponsored  by  the  Atwater 
Kent  Radio  Corporation  which  was  broad- 
cast Sunday  evening,  December  13,  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  system  from 
New  York. 


Eugene  Morgan  c’31 


Mr.  Morgan,  whose  home  is  in  Paines- 
vi lie,  O.,  and  from  which  city  he  was 
entered,  will  receive  $3,000  in  cash  and  a 
year’s  tuition  at  any  recognized  American 
institution  of  music  or  with  a recognized 
teacher  of  voice,  as  a result  of  winning 
second  place  in  a competition  with  four 
other  young  men  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  Five  young  women  and  five 
young  men  had  previously  been  selected 
for  the  finals  from  the  five  districts  into 
which  the  country  had  been  divided.  In 
the  competition  last  year  Mr.  Morgan 
reached  the  district  semi-finals.  His  se- 
lection this  year,  in  both  the  district  and 
the  final  auditions,  was  “Vision  Fugitive,” 
from  the  opera  “Herodiade"  by  Massenet. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  two  years 
ago  the  first  honors  of  the  national  contest 
went  to  Miss  Genevieve  I.  Rowe  of  Woos- 
ter College,  Wooster,  O.,  daughter  of 
Neille  O.  Rowe,  c’05,  director  of  the 
Wooster  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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Book  Reviews 


Contemporary  Social  Movements  by 
Jerome  Davis,  ’13.  The  Century  Co., 
1930.  Pp.  IX,  901. 

In  the  reviewer’s  opinion  Jerome  Davis’ 
Contemporary  Social  Movements  repre- 
sents a valuable  contribution  to  an  im- 
portant field  of  knowledge. 

A brief  but  important  introductory 
chapter  provides  the  reader  with  a min- 
imum of  sociological  concepts  essential 
to  an  orderly  and  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  social  movements  discussed  in 
subsequent  chapters.  The  main  subject 
matter  of  the  volume  consists  of  a com- 
prehensive discussion  of  Socialism,  Com- 
munism, Fascism,  the  Co-operative  Move- 
ment, the  British  Labor  Movement,  and 
the  Peace  Movement. 

The  genesis  of  each  movement,  its 
leadership  and  underlying  political  phi- 
losophy are  carefully  examined.  Then 
follows  a summary  criticism  and  sugges- 
tion of  the  movement’s  significance  for 
the  United  States.  The  author’s  ample 
inclusion  of  pertinent  readings,  skillfully 
selected  and  organized,  as  a method  of 
presenting  “material  to  which  the  stu- 
dent should  turn  in  order  that  he  may 
construct  for  himself  a picture  of  each 
movement,”  is  characteristic  of  his  ob- 
jective and  disinterested  presentation. 

Although  intended  primarily  for  use  as 
a college  text,  the  method  of  presentation 
makes  it  equally  valuable  to  the  thinking 
layman  who  would  have  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  outstanding  contem- 
porary social  movements  in  Europe  and 
their  significance  for  American  life.  Your 
library  should  include  this  interesting 
volume.  Frederick  M.  Zorbaugh. 

Confucius  and  Confucianism  by  Richard 
Wilhelm.  Translated  by  G.  H.  and 
A.  P.  Danton.  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company.  New  York.  193 1. 

Since  Oberlin  College  has  had  such 
close  connections  with  China  over  a period 
of  years,  it  is  a cause  of  gratification  that 
she  has  had  on  her  faculty  genuine  schol- 
ars pertaining  to  things  Chinese.  In  fact, 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Danton  are  so  equally 
gifted  in  their  linguistic  accomplishments 
that  no  better  choice  could  have  been 
made  for  the  translation  of  this  small  but 
significant  work  by  a famous  German 
Sinologue. 

The  book  is  especially  valuable  because 
it  offers  the  text  of  the  earliest  life  of 
Confucius  by  Sse-Ma  Ch’ien,  a work  not 
previously  available  in  English.  Indeed, 
fully  half  of  the  materials  comprising  the 
volume  are  translations  of  original  Chi- 
nese documents.  Hence  an  added  diffi- 
culty was  faced  by  the  Dantons  in  a 
comparison  of  the  German  which  they 
were  rendering  with  the  original  Chi- 
nese. The  foot-notes  which  have  been 
added  greatly  aid  in  an  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  texts. 

The  average  reader  may  be  a little 


puzzled  at  first  as  he  is  plunged  without 
introduction  into  the  somewhat  naive  story 
told  by  Sse-Ma  Ch’ien.  It  is  followed, 
however,  by  a critical  examination  on  the 
part  of  the  author  of  this  and  the  docu- 
ments containing  the  Confucian  teaching. 
1 he  succinct  introduction  to  this  “higher 
criticism”  lays  the  foundation  for  the  ap- 
preciative evaluation  of  Confucius  in 
chapter  four.  Justification  for  this  is 
given  in  the  specimens  of  the  texts  which 
conclude  the  book. 

A study  of  the  Chinese  classics  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  any  understand- 
ing of  Chinese  civilization.  Yet  how 
many  people  interested  in  Christian  mis- 
sions have  in  the  past  been  quite  content 
with  their  ignorance  of  the  fundamental 
ideals  of  China?  Fortunately  a new  day 
is  dawning  in  which  a much  more  ap- 
preciative attitude  toward  national  cul- 
tures finds  expression.  This  volume  from 
Professor  Wilhelm  provides  an  excellent 
short  study  because  it  permits  the  ancient 
Chinese  sages  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Translation  work  is  usually  a thankless 
task,  but  the  friends  of  China  should  be 
grateful  that  such  competent  scholars  have 
taken  the  time  to  make  this  valuable 
summary  available  to  English  readers. 
Oberlin  friends  should  rejoice  that  these 
ambassadors  of  international  understand- 
ing on  our  college  campus  have  thus 
widened  the  sphere  of  their  interpretation 
of  differing  cultures  to  each  other. 

Clarence  T.  Craig. 

Jesus  in  Our  Teaching,  by  Professor 
Clarence  T.  Craig.  The  Abingdon 
Press,  New  York.  Pp.  146.  Price, 
$1.50.  One  of  the  Abingdon  Relig- 
ious Education  Monographs. 

An  author’s  first  book  is  always  read 
with  peculiar  interest  by  his  friends. 
This  is  Dr.  Craig’s  premier  volume  since 
becoming  our  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment language  and  literature,  and  its 
careful  scholarship,  pointed,  concise  and 
convincing  style,  and  original  treatment 
of  his  subject  promise  much  for  his  future 
authorship. 

The  book  is  an  unusual  combination  of 
progressive  critical  scholarship  with  a 
warm  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Jesus 
in  the  author’s  own  personal  experience. 
His  “Historical  Portrait  of  Jesus”  (Chap- 
ter 3)  has  a verisimilitude  about  it  that 
brings  the  great  character  of  the  ages 
out  of  the  mystical  mists  and  makes  Him 
walk  the  earth  almost  within  our  vision. 

Criticizing  modern  religious  education 
as  better  informed  on  technique  than  on 
biblical  content,  Dr.  Craig  challenges  us 
to  make  more  definite  the  essential  issues 
in  interpreting  the  real  Jesus.  He  raises 
the  question  of  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
“making  Jesus  central  in  our  teaching.” 
He  warns  against  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  “the  Jesus  stereotype”  for  ready  solu- 
tions of  modern  problems  with  little  or 


no  adjustment  to  environmental  and 
chronological  differences.  He  follows 
Troeltsch  in  deciding  that  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  furnish  neither  a code  nor  a 
system  of  principles,  for  modern  social 
action.  But  in  a decidedly  constructive 
closing  chapter  he  illuminates  the  mod- 
ern values  in  Jesus,  including  His  prim- 
acy of  spiritual  values,  His  emphasis  on 
sincerity,  His  spirit  of  “forgiving  non- 
retaliation,” His  challenge  to  creative  liv- 
ing, humble  service  and  courageous  faith. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the 
author  in  all  details,  one  is  grateful  for 
his  fresh  approach,  his  evaluation  of 
modern  criticism,  his  fearless  wrestling 
with  knotty  problems,  and  his  clarity  of 
analysis  and  conclusion.  It  is  not  “just 
another  book  about  Jesus.”  The  book  has 
plenty  of  stimulating  individuality,  and 
his  colleagues  have  a right  to  be  proud 
of  it.  G.  Walter  Fiske. 

The  Basis  of  Belief.  By  William  G. 

Ballantine.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. 

230  pp.  $2.00. 

In  this  new  book  Dr.  Ballantine,  for- 
mer president  of  Oberlin,  gives  another 
proof  that  he  is  a clear,  forceful  and  con- 
structive thinker.  He  deplores  the  world 
wide  wave  of  skepticism  that  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  war,  pointing 
out  that  this  is  unnecessary  since  we  have 
consciousness,  the  perception  of  things  not 
ourselves,  self  knowledge  and  the  power 
of  making  accurate  observations  by  which 
we  may  establish  the  uniformities  of  na- 
ture. 

It  is  a common  point  of  view  that 
science  is  purely  inductive  and  therefore 
certain  while  theology  for  example  is  en- 
tirely deductive  and  uncertain.  Our  au- 
thor refuses  to  tolerate  such  an  artificial 
distinction  and  defines  clearly  and  illus- 
trates illuminatingly  what  those  two  pro- 
cesses of  thought  involve.  Inductive  logic 
is  the  science  of  making  observations  and 
reasoning  upon  them;  deductive  logic  is 
the  science  of  reasoning.  And  again,  de- 
ductive logic  deals  with  the  mutual  har- 
mony of  propositions;  inductive  logic 
deals  with  the  harmony  between  propo- 
sitions and  facts. 

Therefore,  the  main  business  of  life  is 
to  observe  and  reason  about  ones  obser- 
vations; inductive  logic  is  man’s  chief 
concern.  The  knowledge  of  realities  can 
be  gained  only  by  observation.  Reason- 
ing cannot  add  to  knowledge.  It  can  only 
state  explicitly  what  was  previously  con- 
tained in  our  admissions.  What  a fine 
opportunity  for  a discussion  as  to  whether 
such  a rigorous  distinction  between  ob- 
servation and  reasoning  is  justified!  Is 
observation  possible  without  the  aid  of 
reason  ? 

Dr.  Ballantine  is  an  independent  think- 
er. He  is  not  cowed  by  big  names.  He 
is  not  one  of  those  whom  he  thus  de- 
scribes: “There  is  to  most  persons  some- 
thing distasteful  in  assuming  a critical 
attitude  toward  an  admired  author.  With 
most  readers  ingenious  generalizations 
find  immediate  and  unchallenged  accep- 
tance.” He  takes  issue  with  Archbishop 
Whately  when  he  declared  that  the  uni- 
formity of  nature  is  the  ultimate  major 
premise  of  all  inductions.  Dr.  Ballantine 
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thinks  that  no  induction  of  practical  use 
can  be  made  from  so  vast  and  indefinite 
an  idea  as  the  uniformity  of  nature.  Simi- 
larly with  Bacon  and  Mill,  he  points  out 
short-comings  in  their  thought.  Mill 
was  confused  in  the  distinction  between 
primary  and  secondary  inductions.  Ba- 
con was  wrong  in  denouncing  induction 
by  pimple  enumeration  of  cases. 

That  the  difficulties  of  logicians  some- 
times lie  in  the  limitations  of  language 
is  seen  in  Dr.  Ballantines’  declaration,  “In 
the  physical  world  whatever  at  any  mo- 
ment becomes  possible  is  at  that  moment 
inevitable”.  Now  physics  has  had  to 
reckon  with  this  very  difficulty  in  its 
treatment  of  energy,  defining  two  classes, 
potential  and  kinetic.  According  to  a 
strict  application  of  Dr.  Ballantine’s 
principle,  potential  energy  would  be 
ruled  out.  Only  when  something  hap- 
pens making  the  so  called  potential,  ki- 
netic and  inevitable  is  it  energy  at  all. 
But  for  convenience  sake  Physics  has  had 
to  make  this  very  distinction.  Thus  the 
abstract  has  to  give  way  to  what  is  con- 
venient and  practical. 

Now  that  the  whole  subject  of  mech- 
anism and  causation  in  science  is  to  the 
foreground  again  one  may  read  with  pro- 
fit what  he  has  to  say  concerning  the 
seven  senses  in  which  the  word  cause 
may  be  used.  The  chapters  on  induction 
and  causation  are  the  heart  of  the  whole 
book. 

What  he  has  to  say  on  the  senseless- 
ness of  a great  deal  of  scientific  classi- 
fication especially  in  the  fields  of  botany 
and  mineralogy  is  as  humorous  as  it  is 
true.  “The  names  of  genera  and  species 
have  been  assigned  by  discoverers  for 
trivial  and  often  ridiculous  reasons.” 
“Mineralogy  sadly  needs  an  adequate 
nomenclature.  Such  names  as  Smithite, 
Jonesite  and  Robinsonite  are  a grief  to 
thoughtful  men.” 

His  chapter  on  Fallacies  may  be  easily 
and  profitably  read.  Who  will  not  rec- 
ognize them  instantly?  They  are  Preju- 
dice, Partial  Observation,  Malobservation, 
Mistake  in  Area,  Mistake  in  Isolation, 
and  Intellectual  Timidity. 

The  most  crucial  and  the  most  debat- 
able thing  he  has  to  say  about  religion 
is  this:  “Can  we  find  any  proof  of  God? 
Just  as  much  as  any  other  person.  I 
never  saw  my  mother.”  Such  a statement 
will  I suppose  satisfy  some  minds.  Just 
as  elsewhere  he  says  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  evidence  for  the  evolution  of  the 
horse  will  depend  on  the  temper  of  the 
individual  mind  that  reviews  it.  It  satis- 
fied Huxley.  But  there  are  many  postive, 
confident,  and  trusting  minds  that  will 
not  be  moved  much  by  Dr.  Ballantine’s 
reasoning.  They  will  affirm  that  he  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  argument  from  analogy 
the  limitations  of  which  he  himself  is 
quick  to  realize  in  this  work.  From  self 
knowledge  and  from  our  observation  of 
social  phenomena,  we  can  very  much 
more  easily  believe  in  the  personality  of 
our  mother,  even  if  we  never  saw  her, 
than  we  can  believe  in  the  personality  of 
God.  We  have  seen  other  men’s  mothers  if 
we  never  saw  our  own.  The  reality  of 
mothers  is  as  primary  induction  resting 
on  innumerable  observations.  We  can 
make  no  induction  which  with  the  same 
degree  of  certainty  gives  us  God.  In 
spite  of  Dr.  Ballantine’s  low  estimate 
of  hypothesis  in  science  and  the  element 


of  faith  in  religion  many  of  us  will  feel 
that  “proofs”  of  God  suggestive,  rational 
and  helpful  as  they  are,  do  tax  our  credi- 
bility very  much  more  than  does  the  be- 
lieving in  the  actuality  of  another  human 
being  like  ourselves.  We  must  be  as  chiv- 
alrous as  he  and  scorn  to  use  big  names 
as  a club,  but  the  Kantian  treatment  of 
proofs  for  God  still  holds.  We  believe 
even  when  we  cannot  see  or  know! 

This  book  should  fill  a double  pur- 
pose. It  should  help  the  lay  reader  to  an 
insight  into  the  processes  of  logic  and  the 
methods  of  science.  It  should  also  prove 
an  excellent  text  for  class  room  discussion. 
We  wish  it  may  have  the  widest  possible 
reading. — Robert  E.  Brown. 

Music  Notation  and  Terminology,  by 
Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  ’05.  Laidlaw 
Brothers,  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco.  Revised  edition.  1931. 

This  book,  since  its  first  appearance  in 
1914,  has  filled  a unique  place  among 
text-books  on  music.  It  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a dictionary,  yet  it  is  more 
than  that  and  might  well  be  called  pro- 
nouncing dictionary,  treatise  on  all  mu- 
sical symbols,  guide  to  correct  notation, 
text  on  elementary  theory,  on  how  mu- 
sical notation  grew,  on  musical  form,  and 
on  musical  instruments.  One  might  ask 
how  can  such  a variety  of  subjects  be 
treated  adequately  in  a small  work;  but 
the  author  has  shown  that  this  is  prac- 
ticable, and  into  short,  attractive,  chap- 
ters has  packed  an  astonishing  amount  of 
data  indispensable  to  every  musician. 

The  revised  edition  is  issued  in  a new 
dress,  with  such  changes  as  the  author 
has  felt  for  some  time  should  be  made. 
These  alterations  did  not  involve  any 
sweeping  modification  of  plates,  hence, 
while  the  new  book  rejoices  in  the  fin- 
ishing touch  of  a painstaking  author,  its 
appearance  can  not  in  any  large  meas- 
ure discredit  its  worthy  and  much  used 
predecessor.  The  book  forms  the  basis  of 
a course  in  the  elements  of  music  in  many 
classrooms.  It  well  deserves  a place  in 
every  musician’s  reference  library. 

Arthur  E.  Heacox. 

International  Administration.  By  Nor- 
man L.  Hill,  ’17.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.  1931.  pp.  xi,  292. 

Three  decades  ago  Professor  Paul  S. 
Rcinsch  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
published  a book  on  “World  Politics” 
which  attracted  attention  among  students 
of  political  science  not  merely  because  of 
its  merits  but  because  of  its  unique  title. 
What  did  he  mean  by  world  politics?  It 
suggested  a new  field  for  political  science, 
and  gradually  new  courses  were  added  to 
the  curricula  of  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities,  but  with  a certain  skepticism 
as  to  their  practical  value.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt,  for  every  creditable 
institution  of  higher  education  now  has 
its.  regular  courses  on  international  re- 
lations and  the  world  has  come  to  think 
internationally,  though  still  with  an  all 
too  vague  sense  of  its  significance.  Such 
a work  as  this  impresses  one  with  the 
fact  that  all  human  progress  has,  after 
all,  not  been  confined  to  any  particular 
branch  of  knowledge;  in  spite  of  the  de- 


pressing interlude  in  world  history  known 
as  the  World  War,  humanity  has  made 
some  progress  in  that  most  difficult  of  all 
arts — getting  along  with  one  another. 
The  two  major  functions  of  government 
— law-making  and  administration  — are 
now  an  international  fact,  and  the  third 
function,  the  judicial,  has  recently  been 
added  to  complete  a systematic  world  org- 
anization, however  inadequate  it  may 
seem  at  times. 

And  yet  so  little  is  generally  known 
about  the  international  order  that  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  the  title  of 
this  book,  though  accurately  named,  will 
suggest  no  definite  concept.  To  bring 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  author  before 
the  reader  it  may,  therefore,  be  well  to 
be  reminded  that  the  international  law- 
making function  is  directly  exercised  by 
such  conferences  as  that  of  the  Hague  in 
1899  and  1907,  the  London  Conference  of 
last  July  which  considered  the  Hoover 
Moratorium  and  the  coming  Permanent 
Disarmament  Conference  which  is  to 
meet  in  February  1932  at  Geneva,  and, 
most  outstanding  of  all,  the  Assembly 
and  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
These  law-making  conferences  set  up  var- 
ious commissions  and  agencies  to  carry 
their  orders  or  accepted  rules  into  effect. 
It  is  with  these  international  agencies,  of 
which  there  are  many,  that  Professor 
Hill’s  book  is  concerned ; and  while  a 
considerable  number  of  monographs  have 
already  appeared  dealing  with  particular 
agencies,  such  as  the  World  Court,  this 
work  differs  from  others  in  that  it  con- 
siders the  methods  and  powrers  of  inter- 
national bodies  collectively. 

The  scope  of  the  study  is  well  out- 
lined by  the  claim  of  the  publishers: 
“Particular  attention  is  given  to  recent 
developments,  including  the  mandate  sys- 
tem and  other  administrative  activities  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  work  of  such 
bodies  as  the  Reparations  Commission, 
Joint  Commission  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  personnel  problems;  inter- 
national bureaus;  the  relation  of  private 
rights  and  interests;  and  other  significant 
topics  are  carefully  discussed.”  — And, 
I will  add  at  once,  described  in  clear, 
simple  language  which  shows  a mastery 
of  the  subject. 

In  conclusion  the  author  calls  attention 
to  the  increasing  substitution  of  interna- 
tional for  national  administrative  ma- 
chinery as  a marked  tendency  of  inter- 
national relations.  For  example,  “in  1929 
there  were  186  countries,  colonies  and 
territories  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
as  compared  with  175  in  1925,”  and  a 
similar  increase  in  other  organs  engaged 
in  international  administration. 

A good  bibliography,  an  appendix  of  the 
most  important  original  documents  and 
an  index  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
work.  It  is  a thorough  study  of  an  im- 
portant field  and  may  be  unqualifiedly 
recommended  to  all  students  and  teachers 
of  this  branch  of  political  science.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  the  author  was  a 
pupil  in  this  reviewer’s  class  room  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  another  graduate  from 
any  college  who  has  contributed  so  much 
to  an  intelligent  international  understand- 
ing in  so  brief  a period,  for  this  is  but 
one  of  a number  of  studies  which  he  has 
already  contributed  to  our  enlightment. — 
Karl  F.  Geiser. 
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Late  Musical  Programs 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  HUSST  HALL,  ’14 


Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilorvitsch,  who  ap- 
peared earlier  in  the  season  as  director 
of  the  Detroit  Symphony,  returned  on 
November  24  as  pianist,  playing  a pro- 
gram which  he  had  given  in  New  York 
this  fall.  The  same  lovely  cantabile, 
marvelously  sustained,  singing  tone  he 
drew  from  his  instrument  as  of  old.  One 
wonders  if  any  but  he  could  have  re- 
tained the  interest  of  the  audience  in  the 
slow  movement  of  the  Beethoven  D ma- 
jor sonata  taken  at  such  a deliberate 
tempo.  The  Schumann  Sonata  in  G 
minor  and  the  Chopin  group  were  su- 
perbly played,  but  Gabrilowitsch  failed 
to  bring  to  life  twro  Schubert  numbers, 
rightfully  infrequent  on  programs. 

Following  his  concert  the  Theta 
Chapter  of  Pi  Kappi  Lambda  honored 
itself  and  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  by  electing 
him  an  honorary  member  of  this  national 
scholarship  society. 

The  Theta  chapter  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory was  established  in  1927.  By 
the  constitution  of  the  order  each  chap- 
ter adds  to  its  membership  each  year 
from  the  graduating  class  of  the  institu- 
tion to  which  it  belongs  the  fourth  that 
ranks  highest,  consideration  being  given 
both  to  scholastic  attainments  and  to  pro- 
ficiency in  musical  performance.  Llon- 
orary  members,  whose  choice  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Board  of  Regents, 
and  who  may  not  exceed  two  in  any  sin- 
gle year,  may  be  elected  by  any  chapter. 

Professor  Laurel  Yeamans,  president  of 
the  local  chapter,  and  Director  Frank 
Shaw,  president  of  the  national  organi- 
zation, gave  the  initiatory  talks.  The 
famous  conductor-pianist  spoke  to  the 
members  in  an  informal  fashion.  Most 
interesting  were  his  comments  on  ap- 
plause. He  recalled  the  playing  of 
Brahm’s  second  symphony  here  a few 
weeks  earlier,  the  enthusiastic  reception 
accorded  him  and  his  orchestra  before 
the  performance  began,  and  contrasted 
this  with  the  astounding  silence  following 
the  playing  of  the  first  movement.  He 
felt  that  the  audience  must  have  been 
told  not  to  applaud  between  the  move- 
ments of  a symphony.  Applause  is  an 
outlet  for  the  emotions  and  his  plea  was 
that  a person  should  applaud  when  he 
felt  like  it.  A few  scattered  hand  claps 
after  separate  movements  of  a cycle  have 
been  heard  since,  but  even  the  rousing 
third  movement  of  Tchaikovsky’s  Sixth 
Symphony  played  by  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra on  December  15  was  received  in 
silence.  Did  you  happen  to  read  Pitts 
Sanborn’s  “In  defense  of  the  claque”  in 
a Harper's  a few  months  ago?  He  held 
that  this  group  of  “hired  applauders”  is 
essential  to  guide  the  applause  at  the 
opera,  to  make  certain  that  the  applause 
burst  forth  at  proper  times  and  in  a vol- 
ume reassuring  to  the  performer.  Of 


course  the  opera  is  not  the  only  organi- 
zation that  employs  a claque,  for  many 
concert  artists  see  to  it  that  the  house  is 
“papered” — (free  passes) — for  their  re- 
citals. Applause  should  be  spontaneous, 
but  American  audiences  have  never  been 
noted  for  their  rapid  response.  They  are 
generally  very  polite  and  applause  is  fre- 
quently perfunctory.  Regarding  the  in- 
terruption of  the  movement  in  a cyclic 
work  such  as  a symphony,  one  can  hold 
with  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  that  there  are 
few  symphonies  which  are  so  bound  to- 
gether that  the  interruption  occasioned  by 
either  late  comers  or  applause  would  mar 
appreciably  the  continuity.  But  person- 
ally I feel  that  the  anaemic  applause  that 
would  frequently  follow  movements  j,f 
only  those  who  felt  moved  to  applaud 
should  do  so,  would  be  far  more  dis- 
heartening to  the  performers  and  more 
distracting  to  the  rest  of  the  audience 
than  the  unified  applause  at  the  end  of 
the  work. 

The  mantle  of  lethargy  and  air  of  “I 
dare  you”  that  the  audience  sometimes 
wears,  were  quickly  put  aside  the  other 
evening  when  The  English  Singers  ap- 
peared in  a concert  featuring  Christmas 
carols.  The  informality  of  the  stage  set- 
ting with  the  six  singers  seated  about  a 
table,  the  delightful  comments  by  Mr. 
Kelley — his  name  not  in  vain,  for  he  has 
a buoyant  humor  and  a speaking  voice 
like  a rippling  brook — the  slight  novelty 
of  the  songs,  all  helped  to  unite  the  per- 
formers and  their  audience.  The  voices 
seemed  tired  at  times,  but  such  perfect 
ensemble,  such  purity  of  intonation  and 
diction,  such  apparent  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction in  the  performance  itself  I have 
heard  from  but  one  choral  group  before, 
and  that  was- — -The  English  Singers. 

For  the  last  Artist  Recital  before  the 
holidays  Mr.  Sokoloff  presented  with  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra  a pro- 
gram from  Tchaikovsky  and  Wagner. 
The  Tchaikovsky  Sixth,  the  Pathetique, 
was  impressive.  The  modest  pace  of  the 
third  movement  was  a surprise,  but  a 
happy  one,  for  there  was  a clarity  and 
clean  articulation  that  brought  out  many 
passages  that  are  inevitably  jumbled  at 
top  speed.  The  Wagner  numbers  in- 
cluded the  Forest  Murmurs  and  the  Pre- 
lude to  the  Third  Act  of  Tristan,  with 
the  English  horn  solo  played  by  Mr. 
Kirchner  with  rare  beauty.  The  pro- 
gram closed  with  the  Prelude  to  The 
Mastersingers,  and  it  closed  there,  for 
Mr.  Sokoloff  explained  to  the  audience 
that  recalled  him  several  times  expecting 
an  encore,  that  any  music  following  this 
Prelude  at  the  close  of  such  a concert 
would  be  anti-climactic. 

The  Oberlin  Conservatory  Orchestra 
under  the  leadership  of  MV.  Maurice 
Kessler,  gave  a concert  in  Warner  Hall 


on  December  3.  They  played  Weber’s 
Overture  from  Der  Freischuetz  after 
which  Mr.  David  Moyer  was  heard  as 
piano  soloist  in  Liszt’s  A major  Con- 
certo. This  is  grateful  music  and  Mr. 
Moyer  played  the  fiery  passages  with 
great  brilliance  and  abandon  and  to  the 
more  lyric  portions  he  brought  poetry. 
The  orchestra  played  best  in  this  num- 
ber. The  Dvorak  Symphony  from  the 
New  World  seemed  at  times  a bit  too 
ambitious  an  undertaking  for  the  orches- 
tra so  early  in  the  year,  and  with  such 
limited  time  for  rehearsal. 

The  Oberlin  Musical  Union,  revived 
this  fall  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Olaf 
Christiansen,  director  of  the  A Cappella 
Choir,  presented  Handel’s  “Messiah”  in 
Finney  Chapel  on  December  17.  The 
Union  was  assisted  by  the  Conservatory 
Orchestra.  The  soloists  were  Professor 
Florence  Jenney  Hall,  c’07,  soprano,  Mar- 
garet Paisley,  c’32,  contralto,  Frank 
Hakanson,  c’34,  and  John  Toms,  c’32, 
tenors,  Eugene  Morgan,  c’31,  and  Wil- 
liam DeVeny,  c’33,  bassos.  The  work 
was  presented  as  a religious  service,  the 
director  and  soloists  wearing  cottas,  and 
the  presentation  preceded  and  followed 
by  a prayer.  There  was  no  admission 
charge.  The  chapel  was  crowded,  many 
people  standing,  and  considering  the  short 
time  allowed  for  rehearsals,  what  with 
the  Musical  Union’s  revival  coming 
rather  late  this  fall,  and  the  Conserva- 
tory Orchestra's  having  been  busy  pre- 
paring its  own  concert,  it  was  remark- 
able the  effects  that  Mr.  Christiansen  se- 
cured. One  must  recall  too  that  the 
Messiah  has  not  been  given  in  six  years 
here  and  the  great  majority  of  the  chorus 
of  170  were  not  familiar  with  the  work. 
The  attendance  and  interest  clearly  in- 
dicate that  there  is  a real  need  for  this 
organization  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  future  presentations  of  large  choral 
works. 


Dr.  Morganthau  Speaks 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Morganthau,  ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey  during  the  World  War, 
was  one  of  the  December  speakers  be- 
fore the  Oberlin  Peace  Society. 

Dr.  Morganthau  gave  a vivid  anec- 
dotal account  of  his  wartime  experiences. 
He  explained  how,  when  he  arrived  in 
Turkey  in  1913,  he  heard  rumors  of 
war.  It  seemed  that  America  was  not 
considered  a world  power  at  that  time 
and  was  not  being  considered  as  a pos- 
sible  participant,  so  the  diplomats  of  the 
various  countries  did  not  hesitate  to  talk 
frankly  and  freely  of  their  affairs. 

War  was  inevitable  at  that  time,  Dr. 
Morganthau  said,  and  he  believes  that 
it  will  exist  and  threaten  countries  as  long 
as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is.  The 
League  of  Nations  will  not  offer  a posi- 
tive guarantee  of  peace  until  the  decis- 
ions of  this  body  are  enforced  by  an  in- 
ternational police  force.  “Fortify  justice, 
not  justify  force”  was  his  final  comment. 
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Dr.  Herbert  A.  Miller  Speaks  in  Oberlin  Three  Students  Killed 

in  Accident 


Dr.  Herbert  A.  Miller,  from  1914  to 
1924  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Oberlin 
and  since  then  until  this  fall  bolding  a 
similar  position  at  Ohio  State  University, 
has  spoken  in  Oberlin  twice  this  fall.  Dr. 
Miller,  who  is  now  making  his  home  in 
Oberlin,  is  in  constant  demand  as  a lec- 
turer throughout  the  country. 

At  a chapel  service  he  spoke  on  Gandhi 
and  the  effect  of  his  teaching.  “Gandhi 
will  probably  rate  in  history  as  the  great- 
est moral  force  of  this  century  just  as 
Tolstoy  was  in  the  last  century,”  prophe- 
sied Dr.  Miller. 

Pictures  of  Gandhi  do  not  indicate  the 
attractiveness  of  the  man.  “lie  is  al- 
most handsome,  possesses  beautiful  eyes, 
a spirited  smile,  and  a sense  of  humor 
that  breaks  forth  spontaneously.” 

In  explaining  the  Mahatma’s  influence 
in  the  world  today  he  told  how  Gandhi 
was  turned  from  a frivolous,  atheistic 
youth  in  London  by  three  forces,  namely, 
(1)  the  Quakers  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  (2)  Tolstoy’s  “The  Kingdom  of 
God  Is  Within  You,”  and  (3)  a book  by 
Thoreau  teaching  the  principles  of  civil 
disobediance. 

Dr.  Miller  stated  that  at  30  years  of 
age  Gandhi  was  a lawyer  in  South 
Africa  earning  $30,000  a year  in  compe- 
tition with  British  lawyers.  This  pro- 
fessional life  he  gave  up  to  devote  him- 
self to  establishing  a new  economic  order. 
Now  he  is  a penniless  man. 

Speaking  before  the  Oberlin  Peace  So- 
ciety Dr.  Miller  discussed  the  Man- 
churian situation,  treating  its  psychologi- 
cal phases,  the  political  and  economic  hav- 
ing been  taken  up  at  previous  meetings 
of  the  society. 

Manchuria  is  capable  of  supporting 
100,000,000  people.  At  present  there  are 
about  250,000  Japanese  and  30,000,000 
Chinese.  Japan  has  claimed  that  they 
need  Manchuria  for  economic  purposes 
and  for  colonization.  But  the  Japanese 
will  not  colonize.  China,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  rapidly  colonized  Manchuria. 
In  fact  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese 
into  Manchuria  is  the  greatest  settling 
immigration  in  history. 

Both  nations  are  bound  by  customs  and 
traditions.  In  Japan  the  same  dynasty 
has  been  in  power  for  125  generations. 
The  nation  is  all  one  family.  This  cen- 
tralization of  consciousness  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  have  successful  military  rule.  The 
Chinese,  however,  have  had  no  such  tra- 
ditional rulers.  Their  emporers  have 
often  been  foreigners. 

While  China  is  not  unified  politically, 
they  are  held  together  by  common  culture 
and  tradition.  Because  of  this  cultural 
unity  it  would  be  impossible  for  Japan 
to  control  China.  They  might  have  mil- 
itary power  over  them  for  a time  and 
still  not  control  them. 

The  communistic  spirit  is  growing  in 


China.  Nearly  all  of  the  intellectual 
leaders  are  liberalists.  Chinese  students 
have  previously  appealed  to  the  people 
to  submit  to  the  Japanese  atrocities  and 
not  to  retaliate  with  force;  now  they  are 
very  militant. 

Professor  Miller  expressed  the  belief 
that  Japan  would  withdraw'  as  soon  as 
it  could  do  so  gracefully.  The  Japanese 
are  very  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  and 
the  general  opinion  of  the  world  is 
against  them.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
Japan  can  withstand  this  censoring. 

Mr.  Miller  cited  three  incidents  which 
have  helped  greatly  in  unifying  China. 
The  first  was  the  Chino-Japanese  war, 
the  second  the  “21  Demands,”  and  the 
third,  the  present  struggle. 

“Don’t  w'orry  about  China,”  concluded 
Professor  Miller,  “if  Russia  keeps  out. 
The  thing  which  saves  China  now  is  the 
lack  of  a central  government.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  they  continue  as  an  un-unified 
country  until  they  decide  what  they 
wTant.” 


Three  young  Oberlin  men,  two  col- 
lege students  and  one  in  Oberlin  high 
school,  were  instantly  killed  while  driving 
to  their  homes  in  New  England  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Albert  U.  Brown,  of 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  a junior,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Brown  (Mary  A. 
Hatch),  both  of  the  class  of  1902,  Warren 
R.  Henke,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a sopho- 
more, and  Gordon  A.  Moran,  a high 
school  student  and  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Moran,  matron  of  The  Alhambra,  a col- 
lege men’s  dormitory,  were  struck  by  a 
Nickle  Plate  train  at  the  Big  Tree  cross- 
ing, a few  miles  south  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Saturday  evening,  December  19.  The  ex- 
act cause  of  the  accident  is  not  known, 
although  there  was  a heavy  mist  in  the 
air  and  the  pavements  were  wet. 

Just  prior  to  the  holiday  vacation  Emil 
J.  Kasper,  a junior  in  the  Conservatory, 
fell  from  first  floor  to  basement  down 
the  elevator  shaft  in  Warner  Hall  and 
received  a triple  fracture  of  the  skull. 


Third  Annual  Oberlin  College  Hour 

SATURDAY,  MIDNIGHT,  E.S.T.,  JANUARY  16,  1932 
Station  WHK,  Cleveland,  and  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
Part  I 

Marching  Band — Northern  Pines  - --  --  --  - Sousa 

Men’s  Glee  Club — Oberlin  Reunion  Song  - - - Cleveland  K.  Chase 

Come  to  the  Fair  ------  Easthope  Martin 

Oberlin-Lakeside  Orchestra — Jota  -------  Albert  Stoessel 

(from  Suite  “Hispania”) 

Vocal  Solos  (Baritone) — Tally  Ho  -------  - Leoni 

A Memory Rudolf  Ganz 

William  DeVeny 

Part  II 

Women’s  Glee  Club — The  Cloud  -------  Percy  Fletcher 

Tomorrow Richard  Strauss 

Violin  Obligato,  Elizabeth  Freeman 

Oberlin  College  Concert  Band  (Selections  from  “The  Miracle”) — Procession  and 
Children’s  Dance  - --  --  --  --  Humperdinck 

Scene  and  Finale,  Act  I 

Combined  Glee  Clubs— Salutation  -----  Samuel  Richard  Gaines 
Land  of  Hope  and  Glory  -----  Elgar 

Part  III 

Marching  Band — George  Washington  Bi-centennial  March 
Men’s  Glee  Club — Kentucky  Ballade,  I Gave  Mv  Love  a Cherry 
Old  Welch  Air,  All  Thru  the  Night 
Oberlin  College  Concert  Band — Country  Gardens  - 
Cornet  Solo  (Band  accompaniment)  L’ete  - - - - - 

Bernard  Fitzgerald 

Part  IV 

Women’s  Glee  Club — Medley 
Oberlin-Lakeside  Orchestra — Danse  Macabre  -----  Godovssky 
Combined  Glee  Clubs  and  Band — College  Songs 

Field  Song //.  Devere  Allen 

Ten  Thousand  Strong  - Jason  Noble  Pierce 

(Program  under  the  direction  of  Don  Morrison,  co-manager,  Oberlin  Student 
Concert  Direction) 


Sousa 

Percy  Grainger 
Chaminade 
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Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  Japan 
Back  Row  Qulick,  N akai,  Omori,  Mitsui,  Hamada. 

Third  Row  Miyagatva,  Hara,  Huntley,  Olds,  Kato,  Shigematsu,  Monoi. 

Second  Row  Hatanaka,  Takeuchi,  Nakamura,  McCall,  Endo,  Fukui,  Yoshikaiva 
First  Row-  Curtis,  Husted,  Chamberlain,  Y onezawa,  Daniels,  Davis. 


Oberlin  Association 
Organized  in  Japan 

So  large  is  the  relative  number  of  the 
Oberlin  alumni  who  are  in  the  field  of 
ministry  in  Japan,  that  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Congregational  Churches,  which 
was  held  in  Osaka  this  year,  again  af- 
forded the  occasion  for  our  reunion.  This 
was  scheduled  for  October  n at  six 
o’clock,  taking  advantage  of  a short  re- 
cess of  the  Congregational  meeting  for 
that  day,  at  the  Osaka  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
where  Miss  Eleanor  J.  Davis  had  recent- 
ly assumed  directorship  of  the  commercial 
education  department.  As  invitations  had 
been  previously  sent  out  to  all  the  alumni 
(not  only  to  those  in  ministerial  work, 
but  to  all  other  alumni),  the  men  and 
women  who  sat  at  the  Sukiyaki  table  that 
evening  with  a common  affection  for  the 
Alma  Mater  numbered  as  many  as  twen- 
ty-five. There  were  such  new  faces  as 
Edith  Husted,  ’15,  Riuzo  Omori,  ’27-’29, 
and  Tetsutaro  Yoshikawa,  t’27,  all  of 
whom  had  returned  this  year  from  the 
United  States,  and  such  an  enthusiastic 
alumna  as  Mabel  E.  Daniels,  m’15,  who 
came  all  the  way  from  Nagoya  just  to 
attend  the  reunion. 

With  Mr.  A.  Takeuchi,  ’28,  presiding 
at  the  meeting,  we  began  the  program 
with  the  familiar  strains  of  Oberlin 
songs,  with  Miss  Husted  at  the  piano 
and  Leeds  Gulick,  ex-’i8,  leading  our 
voices.  'Ehen  each  of  us  in  groups  of 
four  or  five  got  busy  with  a pair  of  chop- 
sticks and  a bowlful  of  rice  around  the 
tasty  Sukiyaki  skillet.  Table  speeches 
followed.  Among  the  serious  and  humor- 
ous remarks  by  the  various  members 


were  Mr.  Yoshikawa’s  description  of  his 
visit  to  Oberlin  when  the  new  Theolog- 
ical Building  was  partly  completed,  and 
Mr.  Omori’s  report  on  his  own  family 
in  Kobe,  which  had  entertained  the  Ober- 
lin representatives  to  Shansi  on  their  way 
to  China  for  two  consecutive  years. 

The  main  business  of  the  reunion  was, 
as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Takeuchi,  a full 
discussion  upon  the  proposition  of  organ- 
izing a formal  alumni  association  in 
Japan  with  its  representative  officers.  It 
was  decided  in  the  end  that  a president 
and  two  vice-presidents,  one  from  the 
Kwanto  (eastern  Japan)  district  and  the 
other  from  the  Kwansei  (western  Japan), 
should  be  elected,  and  a treasurer  and  a 
secretary  appointed  by  the  new  officers 
sometime  within  this  year.  The  matter 
of  receiving  and  welcoming  Professor 
Walter  M.  Horton  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology  as  our  guest  next  spring  on 
his  tour  around  the  world  was  next 
brought  into  consideration,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  further  detailed  consid- 
erations should  be  taken  up  later  with 
Mr.  H.  Hatanaka,  ’10,  as  chairman  of  the 
reception.  The  publication  of  “The  News 
Bulletin,”  the  first  number  of  which  was 
issued  last  September  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Takeuchi,  was  highly  ac- 
claimed, and  its  continuance  supported. 
Fortunately  the  day  of  our  reunion  co- 
incided with  the  opening  of  the  new  The- 
ological buildings  in  Oberlin,  so  in  the 
spirit  of  common  joy  we  decided  to  wire 
to  the  Seminary  to  express  our  “Congrat- 
ulations.” This  joyous  gathering  came 
to  a close  with  taking  of  our  reunion 
photograph  and  with  a few  more  Ober- 
lin songs. 


Small  Gathering 

On  October  29  all  but  one  of  the 
Oberlin  men  in  Changsha,  China,  met  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  K.  Y.  Wang,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hunan  Yale  Hospital. 
There  were  present  Mr.  Shu-Mei  Liu, 
’17,  a member  of  the  Chief  Inspectorate 
of  the  Salt  Revenue  who  was  visiting 
Changsha  on  business,  Mr.  Leo  Tsiang, 
’18,  Principal  of  the  Fu  Siang  Union 
Girls  School,  Changsha,  and  Mr.  Francis 
S.  Hutchins,  ’23,  of  Yale  in  China, 
Changsha.  Mr.  Chang  Fen,  also  former- 
ly an  Oberlin  student,  now  a member  of 
the  Provincial  Educational  Bureau,  could 
not  be  present.  F.  S.  H. 


Alumni  in  Stockton 


There  are  many  cities  throughout  the 
country  not  large  enough  to  have  Oberlin 
associations,  but  which  do  have  a few 
loyal  Oberlin  alumni.  Such  a city  is 
Stockton,  California. 

Here  are  found  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Broaddus  (Mabel  Jones,  ’03),  who  moved 
to  Stockton  in  1924  and  have  just  moved 
into  their  new  home  at  1036  North  Center 
Street.  Their  two  boys  are  of  high  school 
age.  Dr.  Broaddus  is  an  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  specialist  and  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Infirmary  of  the  College  of  the 
Pacific. 

Miss  Martha  Peirce,  ’24,  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  College,  teaching  in  the 
English  department.  She  is  this  year 
vice-president  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.,  of  which  Mrs.  Broaddus 
was  the  first  and  organizing  president. 

On  the  Conservatory  faculty  of  the 
college  is  Miss  Ellen  Rogers,  c’84-85,  who 
is  teaching  voice.  Two  seniors  in  the 
Conservatory  are  transfers  from  Oberlin, 
Virginia  Lee  Marshall,  c’29-30,  and  Eve- 
lyn Medcalf,  c’28-30..  A transferred  stu- 
dent from  Stockton  to  Oberlin  this  year 
is  Malcolm  White,  ’34,  son  of  Hugh 
Vernon  White,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Stockton  Congregational  Church,  who  is 
now  a home  secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.  with  headquarters  in  Boston. 


Fellowship  Offered 


The  Aelioian  Fellowship  of  $1,000  will 
be  offered  for  the  year  1932-33.  This 
fellowship  is  open  to  all  Aelioian  alum- 
nae or  any  member  of  the  present  senior 
class  in  Aelioian,  and  may  be  used  any- 
where the  recipient  desires.  Applications 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Jel- 
liffc,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Study  in  Oberlin,  not  later 
than  March  1,  1932. 

Data  relative  to  scholarships  offered  in 
other  institutions  and  by  various  organiza- 
tions is  on  file  in  the  office  of  J.  Anthony 
Humphries,  director  of  personnel  service, 
and  interested  alumni  may  write  him  for 
information. 
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Honor  Memory  of  Mr,  Peck 


Seventy  members  of  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Association  of  Southern  California 
gathered  for  luncheon  and  program  in 
the  banquet  room  of  the  Elite  Mary  Louise 
opposite  Westlake  Park  in  Los  Angeles  on 
Saturday,  December  the  fifth.  Table  ap- 
pointments were  in  crimson  and  gold. 

The  meeting  was  directed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, G.  L.  Buck,  of  Long  Beach.  A 
number  of  college  songs  were  sung  under 
the  direction  of  Walter  H.  Frederick  of 
Huntington  Park,  formerly  professor  in 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Director  of  the  College  Band,  now  con- 
nected with  the  City  Schools  of  Los 
Angeles.  Robert  Adams  accompanied  at 
the  piano. 

Respect  to  the  memory  of  John  Fisher 
Peck,  whose  recent  death  in  Claremont 
left  a distinct  vacancy  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  was  paid  in  a 
moment  of  silent  prayer,  followed  by 
many  loving  tributes  by  his  pupils  and 
friends.  J.  Frank  Burke  spoke  of  him  as 
a tower  of  strength  and  of  his  chapel 
talks  which  had  left  distinct  imprint  upon 
the  lives  of  so  many  men  and  women 
throughout  the  nation. 

W.  J.  Tufts,  who,  as  a student  under 
Mr.  Peck,  was  privileged  to  hold  the  po- 
sition of  his  stenographer,  emphasized  the 
faith  and  trust  which  had  been  placed  in 
him,  although  young  and  inexperienced  at 
that  time.  Miss  Ruth  Cowles  expressed 
the  feeling  that  he  had  been  a father  to 
the  girls  as  well  as  to  the  boys. 

W.  Maxwell  Burke  dwelt  on  the  hu- 
man qualities  of  the  man,  of  his  love  for 

boys  and  girls,  and  of  his  major  sin- 

cerity in  his  spiritual  life.  He  spoke  of 
his  unfailing  courtesy  at  all  times,  of  his 
impatience  at  hearing  evil  spoken  of  any- 
one, and  stated  that  he  had  had  more 

friends  than  any  man  he  had  ever  known. 

G.  L.  Buck  recalled  Glee  Club  days  and 
the  happy  excursions  with  Mr.  Peck. 

Miss  Ruth  Cowles,  guest  of  honor, 
from  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  who 
is  spending  a year’s  furlough  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  is  with  her  mother  in  Al- 
hambra, told  of  her  work  among  the 
people  of  the  slums  in  the  Gold  City,  re- 
ducing the  mortality  rate  of  mothers  and 
children.  Miss  Cowles  is  making  many 
talks  before  missionary  and  medical 
groups  during  her  stay  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Robert  D.  W.  Adams,  director  of  mu- 
sic studios  at  Long  Beach  and  Los  An- 
geles,  gave  three  piano  selections,  “Pre- 
lude  in  E Minor”  bv  McDowell  “The 
Revolutionary  Etude”  by  Chopin,  and 
Frank  Liszt’s  transcription  of  the  “Sono- 
to  the  Evening  Star”  from  Tanrh-o-r- 
Miss  Helen  Pratt,  Miss  Feme  Tud'- 
h«pe,  and  Mrs.  Netta  Strain  Scott  told 
Of  experiences  in  Oberlin  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  Mrs.  Beatrice  Hubbell 


Plummer  of  Pasadena  told  of  her  unique 
work  in  China  in  establishing  art  centers 
where  copies  of  brilliantly  painted  de- 
signs were  woven  into  materials  by  the 
Chinese  people. 

The  second  Saturday  of  each  month 
was  designated  as  a time  when  Oberlin 
women  might  meet  and  lunch  with  one- 
another  at  twelve-thirty  at  the  Mary 
Louise  Tea  Room  in  Barker  Brothers. 

Cleveland  Alumnae 
Meet 

A good  number  of  Oberlin  alumnae 
were  present  November  6 at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  William  B.  Chamberlin  (Grace  A. 
Huntoon,  c’94-96),  2300  Stillman  Road, 
Cleveland  Heights,  when  she  entertained 
the  members  af  the  Cleveland  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  DeMuth  Williams,  c’02, 
and  her  two  daughters,  Betty,  violinist, 
and  Mary  Adeline,  pianist,  presented  a 
delightful  jnusical  program. 

New  York  Alumnae 
Aid  Students 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  New 
^ ork  held  its  first  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  year  December  5 at  the  Hotel  Shelton, 
49th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue. 
Eighty-five  attended,  among  whom  was 
Mrs.  Sarah  Hoyt  Penfield,  ’58,  Oberlin’s 
oldest  woman  graduate,  who  is  now  94 
years  of  age.  Her  brief  remarks  were 
appreciated  with  deepest  interest. 

Fhe  girls  of  the  Class  of  1931  who 
are  in  New  York  this  year  were  the 
special  guests  of  this  Oberlin  Club  and 
were  represented  on  the  program  by  Miss 
Pauline  Rooney,  Secretary  and  Translator 
of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Pan 
American  Airways. 

More  quickly  even  than  by  airship  the 
members  were  brought  back  to  the  College 
campus  by  a greeting  and  message  from 
President  Wilkins,  which  the  club  had 
especially  requested,  also  by  Miss  Ivanore 
V.  Barnes,  ’18,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Appointments  of  Oberlin  College,  who 
is  now  studying  at  Columbia  University. 

Mrs.  Seaburv  C.  Mastick,  ’92,  Alumnae 
Aftiiliation  Chairman,  spoke  briefly  of 
Alumni  Council  matters. 

T wo  of  our  councillors  at  Oberlin  last 
June,  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Long,  ’07,  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Bowen,  ’n,  gave  most  en- 
thusiastic impressions  of  student  life  in 
present-day  Oberlin. 

College  songs  were  sung  with  keenest 
pleasure,  led  by  Grace  Krick  Sanford, 

C Z?\  at  ^ie  P’ano-  A group  of  negro 
spirituals  sung  by  Bernice  Logan  Winne, 
c 20,  of  the  Newark  Music  Foundation, 
was  much  appreciated. 


During  the  business  period  the  mem- 
bers voted  to  send  a note  of  sincerest 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Lucien  C.  Warner  for  a 
gift  of  two  thousand  dollars  made 

through  the  New  York  club  to  Oberlin 
College  toward  a fund  for  a new  gym- 
nasium for  women.  This  gift  was  gen- 
erously made  by  Mrs.  Warner  in  recog- 
nition of  the  effort  which  a few  of  the 
alumnae  groups  are  making  to  arouse  a 
more  general  interest  in  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  Oberlin  girls  in  this  particular 
phase  of  their  college  requirements. 

The  club  also  voted  to  send  to  the  col- 
lege at  once  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  help  some  student  in  need  of 
funds.  It  also  voted  to  raise  by  special 
contributions  at  our  next  regular  meet- 
ing another  sum  to  help  still  further  in 
this  work  which  the  college  is  studying 
and  heeding  most  carefully  and  sym- 
pathetically. E.  S.  K. 


Seaman  at  Columbus 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Woman’s  Club  of  Columbus  took  the  form 
of  a joint  dinner  with  the  men  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Thursday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 12.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Seaman 
of  Oberlin  were  the  guests  of  honor.  Mr. 
Seaman  spoke  after  the  dinner  on  pres- 
ent conditions  at  Oberlin  and  of  the  fu- 
ture plans  of  student  admissions.  There 
were  32  present.  Harlan  G.  Metcalf, 
'21,  led  in  singing  college  songs.  Officers 
for  the  coming  year  for  the  joint  club 
were  elected  as  follows:  Darwin  A.  Hind- 
man, ’18,  president,  and  Katherine  Kuhn, 
’31,  secretary-treasurer.  A.  F.  R. 


Akron  Hears  Madrigals 

The  fourth  meeting  this  year  of  the 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Akron,  O.,  was 
held  December  12  at  which  Mrs.  James 
Shreffler  (Emma  Holloway,  c’00-02)  was 
hostess. 

A delightful  program  of  Christmas  mu- 
sic was  presented  by  the  Oberlin  Madri- 
gal Singers,  a group  made  up  of  six  Con- 
servatory students,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Olaf  C.  Christiansen.  Songs 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  rich  in  the 
charm  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
tury social  music,  were  enjoyed. 


Washington  Composers 

At  the  home  of  Mrs.  William  E. 
Chamberlin  (Grace  Ross,  ’87),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  a program  of  chamber  music 
was  presented  December  7 by  members 
of  the  Composers  Club.  Of  the  four 
presenting  their  own  compositions  two 
were  Oberlin  alumni,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Radde  Emery,  c’22,  and  R.  Dean  Shure, 
c’07. 

The  Capitol  City  Choristers,  of  which 
Mrs.  Emery  is  director,  gave  a concert 
at  the  Cleveland  Park  Congregational 
Church  November  5 at  which  several  of 
her  compositions  were  sung. 
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News  of  Alumni 


’57-59 — Jane  E.  Bemis,  widow  of  Judge 
E.  L.  Waterman,  died  at  the  age  of  91 
in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  on  October  16. 

’67 — Mrs.  Celia  C.  Durand  recently 
celebrated  her  86th  birthday.  At  the  an- 
nual pre-Thanksgiving  dinner  of  the 
Cleveland  Park  Congregational  Church 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  she  was  feted,  as 
the  two  dates  coincided.  Mrs.  Durand 
never  loses  her  interest  in  Oberlin.  At 
eighty  years  she  finished  a very  good 
genealogy  of  the  Durand  family,  which 
was  published  by  the  Oberlin  News 
Company. 

’67-73 — Mrs.  Byron  J.  Price  (Emma 
J.  Ellis)  passed  away  November  16  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  she  had  made 
her  home  for  many  years. 

’71 — Thomas  G.  Newton  died  at  his 
home,  115-25  84th  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill, 
N.  Y.,  on  November  27.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  his  son,  Arthur  H.  New- 
ton, ’07. 

’72 — Edward  S.  Steele  is  still  at  work. 
Present  address:  3459  14th  St.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

’72 — The  Rev.  E.  A.  Paddock  of  Wei- 
ser,  Idaho,  was  married  August  12  to 
Sarah  E.  Blve  of  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
at  the  bride’s  home.  The  couple  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Weiser,  where  Mr. 
Paddock  presides  over  the  Intermountain 
Institute,  a school  modeled  somewhat 
after  the  old  Oberlin  in  providing  em- 
ployment for  self-helping  students. 

’84 — Dr.  Luella  Miner  has  returned  to 
her  teaching  in  the  School  of  Theology 
at  Shantung  Christian  University  in 
Tsinan,  China,  after  spending  a year  on 
a special  commission  in  Shansi  and  work- 
ing on  the  survey  of  the  work  of  the 
North  China  Kunglihui. 

’85 — May  Ellis  Nichols  is  the  author 
of  a story  which  appeared  on  the  chil- 
dren’s page  of  the  November  19  Congre- 
gahonal'ist. 

’86 — The  name  of  Dr.  Lavinia  R.  Davis 
of  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  appears  as  one  of  the  sev- 
enty prominent  New  York  State  suffrage 
leaders  upon  a tablet  dedicated  at  the 
Stat^  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November 
21.  Dr.  Davis  was  for  years  one  of  the 
foremost  women  in  the  movement  which 
twelve  years  ago  succeeded  in  securing 
suffrage  for  her  sex. 

’91 — Mrs.  Minnie  B.  Siddall  has  an- 
nounced her  resignation  from  the  East 
Cleveland  (O.)  City  Commission,  of 
which  she  was  a member  for  the  past 
ten  years  and  was  vice-president  at  the 
time  of  her  resignation. 

’91 — Charlotte  Chamberlain  Phillips 
survives  her  husband,  the  Rev.  Ellsworth 
W.  Phillips,  who  died  October  4 at 
their  home  at  4 Mount  Hope  Terrace, 
Worcester,  Mass.  For  the  past  40  years 
Mr.  Phillips  was  minister  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  that  city. 

’94-97 — Miss  Barbara  Ballantine,  daugh- 
ter of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ballantine,  and 
granddaughter  of  Dr.  William  G.  Bal- 
lantine, was  married  to  Mr.  John  Cross 
on  December  19. 

’96-97 — Dr.  Leon  Wheeler,  who  prac- 
tised dentistry  in  South  Haven,  Mich., 
for  the  past  30  years,  died  at  his  home 
there  December  9.  Dr.  Wheeler  had 


been  ill  for  several  years  and  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  the  last  few  months. 

*97  ^ i 1 1 i am  J.  Gould  died  suddenly 

at  his  home  in  North  Olmstead,  O.,  on 
November  14.  Mr.  Gould  was  employed 
by  the  Brown  Hoist  Co.,  of  Cleveland. 

’02— Mrs.  Carl  B.  Andrews  (Laura 
Merrill)  plans  to  attend  on  January  29- 
30  in  Indianapolis,  a meeting  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  as  National 
Executive  Committeewoman  from  the 
Department  of  Hawaii.  Mrs.  Andrews 
was  last  year  president  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

c °3 — Ehe  Rev.  Ernest  Bourner  Allen 
died  at  his  home  in  Oak  Park,  111.,  No- 
vember 17.  He  had  been  ill  for  several 
weeks  with  jaundice  and  an  infection  fol- 
lowing influenza.  Mr.  Allen  was  born  in 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  graduated  from 
Olivet  College  in  1895.  After  finishing 
the  Seminary  course  in  Oberlin  he  be- 
came pastor  at  Lansing,  Mich.  From 
1903  to  1918  he  served  in  a distinguished 
manner  the  Washington  Congregational 
Church  of  Toledo,  and  from  there  he 
went  to  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church 
of  Oak  Park,  111.,  where  he  remained  un- 
til his  death.  In  1926-27  he  was  mod- 
erator of  the  Illinois  Congregational  Con- 
ference. He  was  honored  with  a Doctor 
of  Divinity  degree  from  Olivet  College 
in  1907  and  received  a similar  degree 
from  Oberlin  in  1923.  His  interest  in 
Oberlin  was  always  very  great,  and  sev- 
eral times  his  friends  have  nominated  him 
as  alumni  trustee  of  the  College.  He  was 
a trustee  of  Olivet.  Mr.  Allen  is  survived 
by  his  widow  and  six  children,  of  whom 
Margaret  B.  graduated  in  ’24  from  Ober- 
lin, Dorothy  B.  attended  the  Conservatory 
from  ’22-25,  Corinna  studied  in  the  Ober- 
lin Kindergarten  Training  School  from 
’28-30,  and  Donald  C.  is  a freshman  in 
Oberlin  at  this  time. 

’05 — Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Literature  at  Defiance 
College  October  31.  Dr.  Patterson,  who 
is  a former  resident  of  Defiance,  was 
speaker  on  this  day  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  college’s  new  president,  W.  Vernon 
Lytl  e. 

’06 — Mrs.  Edith  F.  Gardner  (Edith 
Francis)  has  moved  from  Portland,  Ore., 
to  427  E.  Main  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

’07 — Mrs.  Gertrude  Jenner  Lahm  passed 
away  the  last  of  October.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband,  Colonel  Frank  P. 
Lahm,  and  two  sisters. 

’ 10 — Professor  Edward  S.  Jones  is  on 
leave  of  absence  for  the  college  year 
I93I_32  from  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
while  he  undertakes  a survey  of  compre- 
hensive examinations  in  colleges  of  this 
country.  This  survey  is  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges. 

— Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Bendt  (Mamie 
Wenk)  is  now,  with  her  husband  and 
small  son,  over  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  in  Siberia.  Mr.  Bendt  is 
working  for  the  Koppers  Construction 
Co.  at  Magnitogors’k. 

’14,  ’15 — Sherwood  Moran  is  on  fur- 
lough from  his  work  in  Japan  and  is 
studying  at  the  University  of  London. 


Mrs.  Moran  (Ursul  Reeves)  and  three 
children  are  with  him. 

’16 — Mrs.  L.  W.  Chamberlain  (Eleanor 
White)  expects  to  come  to  America  in 
the  summer  of  1932  for  a year’s  stay. 
She  and  daughter,  Patricia,  will  come  by 
the  Pacific  and  make  their  headquarters 
for  the  summer  at  her  mother’s  cottage 
at  Onekama,  Mich.,  where  she  will  be 
happy  to  see  and  hear  from  her  friends. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  sub-manager 
of  the  National  City  Bank  in  Osaka, 
Japan,  will  return  by  India  and  Europe. 
The  Chamberlains  will  spend  the  fall 
and  winter  in  New  York,  Florida,  and 
California,  and  return  to  the  Far  East  in 
the  spring. 

’16 — Stephen  L.  Demeter  was  elected 
councilman  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
Lorain,  O.,  at  the  November  elections  by 
an  almost  two  to  one  vote. 

’16 — Amy  F.  Webster,  3030  Fairview 
St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  attended  Columbia 
University  for  six  weeks  this  summer. 
She  still  has  a job,  “and  that  is  some- 
thing.” 

’16 — M.  Pauline  Jeffery  is  enjoying  a 
furlough  from  her  work  in  the  Medical 
College  for  Women,  Vellore,  S.  India, 
and  is  living  with  her  mother  at  192 
Forest  St.,  Oberlin,  where  she  will  be 
until  October,  1932,  when  she  hopes  to 
return  to  her  work. 

’16 — Carolyn  E.  Marsh  has  returned 
from  her  work  in  Japan  to  be  with  her 
mother  in  Rockford,  111.,  following  her 
father’s  death.  Miss  Marsh  for  nine 
years  was  general  secretary  of  the  Osaka 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  leaves  behind  her 
many  good  friends. 

’16-17 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Hill 
(Florence  Ralston)  of  175  Woodland 
Ave.,  Oberlin,  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter.  Rachel  Ralston,  born  October  20. 

t’17 — The  Rev.  Alfred  D.  Fleininger 
is  continuing  to  serve  as  minister  of  re- 
ligious education  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Heininger  and  three  children  are 
living  this  winter  at  3726  Morehead 
Ave.,  El  Paso,  Texas,  having  gone  there 
to  give  the  daughter,  Jean,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  dry,  sunshiny  climate.  Jean 
has  been  ill  with  spinal  tuberculosis  for 
over  six  years  and  has  failed  to  make 
satisfactory  progress  in  Connecticut,  to 
which  the  family  returned  from  China 
in  1927. 

’19 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Niel- 
son (Elizabeth  Burgess)  are  living  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  where  Mr.  Nielson  is 
practicing  law.  Address:  750  Warfield 
Ave. 

’19 — Herbert  P.  Lansdale,  Jr.,  and  fam- 
ily arrived  back  in  Greece  on  October  30 
after  three  months  in  America.  They 
are  now  living  in  Athens,  at  44  Odos 
Metropoleos. 

’20 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russel 
Forbes  (Grace  Springer)  of  460  River- 
side Drive,  New  York  City,  a second  son, 
Malcolm  Kingsbury,  on  November  6. 
Mrs.  Forbes  is  on  leave  of  absence  for 
the  first  semester  from  Columbia  Cnivcr- 
sity,  but  expects  to  resume  teaching  in 
February. 

’20 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Mayer 
(Florence  Gerlian)  announce  the  arrival 
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of  John  Martin  Maver  on  October  13. 
The  Mayers  are  living  at  1380  W.  112th 
St.,  Cleveland. 

’20 — E.  Rena  Avins,  Marcellus,  N.  Y., 
spent  part  of  her  summer  vacation  in 
touring  Scotland,  England,  and  Paris. 

’20-24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Mclstrom 
(Anita  Jopling)  have  a daughter,  Vir- 
ginia, horn  March  17.  Address:  621  Mel- 
rose Ave.,  Chicago. 

’21 — The  marriage  of  Miss  Katherine 
Zoe  Hall,  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  to  Dr.  Wallace  T.  Partch, 
was  solemnized  November  28  in  Frank- 
lin, Ind.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Partch  are  mak- 
ing their  home  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton. 

’21 — The  Rev.  Kenneth  C.  Bunker  has 
been  appointed  to  do  general  missionary 
and  evangelistic  work  under  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  in  South  Africa.  At  present 
Mr.  Bunker  has  a pastorate  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Westfield,  Vt. 

’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Johnson 
(Eva  Pauly)  are  living  at  5437  Ken- 
wood Ave.,  Chicago,  while  Mr.  Johnson 
does  graduate  work  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

’21 — Raymond  T.  Moyer  is  the  author 
of  two  papers  recently  accepted  for  pub- 
lication. Over  a year  ago  Mr.  Moyer’s 
paper  on  soil  studies  was  read  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Soil  Science 
held  in  Russia,  and  is  now  being  print- 
ed by  that  body  as  one  of  a series  of 
articles  on  “Contributions  to  Our  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Soils  of  Asia.”  The  second 
paper,  “The  Aridity  of  North  China,” 


will  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asia- 
atic  Society.  Both  of  these  are  to  appear 
as  reprints  in  a series  being  developed 
by  Dr.  Nystrom,  Taiyuanfu,  from  his 
Sino-Swedish  Scientific  Research  Asso- 
ciation. 

’21 — Last  summer  Josephine  E.  Rob- 
erts was  aide  to  go  on  studying  at  Bread 
Loaf  School  of  English,  Vermont.  She 
is  especially  happy  over  this  achieve- 
ment as  it  was  the  first  time  in  five  years 
that  she  had  been  able  to  use  her  eyes 
for  anything  of  the  kind.  Miss  Roberts 
continues  working  for  the  Girls’  Friendly 
Society  at  St.  John’s  Branch,  Sharon,  Pa. 

’21 — M.  Kathryn  Knowlton  is  working 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Children’s  Me- 
morial Hospital,  797  Fullerton  Ave., 
Chicago. 

’21,  ’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  W. 
Adams  (Ruby  Bliven)  have  established 
the  Adams  School  of  Music  and  Danc- 
ing, with  studios  in  Los  Angeles,  Long 
Beach,  and  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  teaching,  Mr.  Adams  is 
broadcasting  weekly  over  station  KGER, 
Long  Beach,  Friday  at  10  p.  m.  and 
Sunday  at  9:30  p.  m.  Address:  122  W. 
First  St.,  Long  Beach. 

’21 — “In  London  we  visited  Dorothy 
Crane  Brandt,  ’21.  She  is  delightfully 
located  and  very  happy  there.  Her  son 
Peter  was  born  this  summer.” 

’22 — Homer  T.  Larsen  received  his 
Master’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  last  June.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  professor  of  sociology  and  econom- 
ics at  Tougaloo  College,  Tougaloo,  Miss. 


C.  E.  HAGEDORN 
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INDIVIDUAL  ELEVATORS 
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DAN  EARLE 
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General  Civil  Practice 
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Oberlin  Professional 
and  Business  Directory 

DR.  0.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 

DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  PAUL  C. 

COLEGROVE 

PHYSICIAN 

5 West  College  St. 

Telephone  285 

DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours  — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Building 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A., 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 
Thirty  Years 


GIBSON’S 


Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


22  Janet  Martindale  Murback  spent 
the  summer  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
France,  and  is  now  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  Toulouse,  France.  Her  daugh- 
ter, Jeanne,  is  in  a private  school  there. 
Next  summer  they  will  tour  Italy  and 
Germany  and  return  to  America  in  Au- 
gust. Their  present  address  is  20  rue 
Chevreul,  Toulouse. 

22 — Mrs.  Walter  Redmond  (Hazel  E. 
Miller)  is  at  Ray  Brook,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
sanitorium.  Her  friends  will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  the  improvement  in  her  health. 
Home  address:  Greenwood,  N.  Y.,  where 
her  husband  is  principal  of  the  High 
School. 

’-3 — On  July  31  Sidney  L.  Gulick, 
Jr.,  was  married  to  Miss  Evelyn  M. 
Bade,  Pomona  College,  ’30,  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.  Mr.  Gulick  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree  for  work  in  English  at  Yale  last 
spring,  and  is  now  teaching  in  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  the  University  of  Ro- 
chester. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick  are  at 
home  at  228  N.  Goodman  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

’23 — Marjorie  Warner  attended  the 
last  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  is  now  teaching  Latin  in 
the  new  DeVilbiss  High  School  in  To- 
ledo. Address:  3123  Parkwood  Ave. 

’23 — The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Miss  Jane  C.  Alston  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  to  Kenneth  R.  Telfer. 
Miss  Alston  is  a graduate  of  Sarah  Law- 
rence College.  Mr.  Telfer  is  associated 
with  the  Crowell  Publishing  Co.  in  New 
York.  The  wedding  is  to  take  place  in 
the  spring. 

’23,  c’24 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Browning  (Lucy  Beckett)  are  the  par- 
ents of  Charles  Hamilton,  born  October 
13.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  and  their 
four  children  are  living  at  3367  Ormond 
Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

’24- — Joseph  P.  Stocker  writes  that  the 
only  news  he  has  concerning  himself  is 
that  he  is  still  working — neither  fired  nor 
retired.  But  during  a recent  visit  to 
Minneapolis  (he  is  still  in  Evanston, 
111.,  himself)  he  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Keller  (Lillian  Loucks)  ’15,  ’14, 
Myron  FI.  Powell,  ’24,  and  Joseph  T. 
Ainley,  ’24.  He  reports:  “ ‘Lou’  Keller 
is  in  the  physical  education  department 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  now 
speaks  Swedish  fluently.  ‘Mike’  Powell 
is  with  the  First  Minneapolis  Trust  Co., 
trying  to  stabilize  the  finances  of  the 
Northwest.  ‘Joe’  Ainley  is  ‘head  man’ 
at  WCCO  broadcasting  station  and  paint- 
ing scenery  on  the  side.  I would  say 
that  Oberlin  is  well  represented  in  Min- 
neapolis.” 

’24 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Babione  are 
the  parents  of  a baby  girl,  born  May  5, 
who  now-  “rules  the  home.”  The  Babi- 
ones  are  addressed  at  Navy  Yard  Dis- 
pensary', Bremerton,  Wash. 

’24 — Kurt  F.  Leidecker  has  been  made 
associate  secretary  in  America  and  asso- 
ciate research  worker  and  lecturer  in  In- 
dian philosophy  of  the  India  Academy 
of  America,  200  W.  57th  St.,  New  York, 
an  institution  of  cultural  cooperation  of 
the  East  and  West.  Paul  D.  Cravath, 
’82,  is-  an  American  sponsor  of  the  Acad- 
emy. 

’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Hogan 
count  the  high  spot  in  their  lives  this 
year  the  birth  of  their  son,  Richard,  on 
April  19.  Mr.  Hogan  continues  his  con- 
nection with  the  New  York  office  of  the 


Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  Address:  96 
Linden  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

’25,  ’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  M. 
Zorbaugh  (Marion  Parker)  of  22  Mor- 
gan St.,  Oberlin,  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  Charles  Parker,  born  November  30. 

c’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  V.  McKin- 
ney (Mathilda  Christman)  are  living 
this  year  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  at 
122  N.  Tenth  Ave.,  as  Mr.  McKinney 
is  teaching  at  Rutgers  University.  Mrs. 
McKinney  is  continuing  her  study  with 
Josef  Lhevinne  at  the  Juilliard  School  in 
New  York,  doing  a bit  of  teaching  in 
Princeton,  and  giving  occasional  re- 
citals. 

’25 — Mary  L.  Ela,  who  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  an  instructor  in  art 
at  Carleton  College,  left  New  York  on 
September  iS  for  a year  of  study  and 
travel  in  Europe. 

c’25 — Mrs.  Russell  N.  Sullivan  (Mar- 
garet Clink)  is  teaching  ’cello  and  piano 
in  the  music  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  Address:  706  S.  Coler 
St.,  Urbana. 

’25 — Kathryn  B.  Hildebran,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Cen- 
tral College,  Fayette,  Mo.,  attended  sum- 
mer school  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
this  year. 

’26,  c’25— Harris  E.  Phipps  finished 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois last  June  and  is  now  teaching  the 
advanced  chemistry  and  some  physics  at 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College. 
Mrs.  Phipps  (Ethel  Scott)  is  not  teach- 
ing this  year,  but  is  keeping  house  and 
does  some  radio  broadcasting.  Address: 
417  Taylor  St.,  Charleston,  111. 

’26 — S.  Lucia  Keim,  teacher  in  Ger- 
mantown Friends  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  the  author  of  a study  in  the  Sep- 
tember Journal  of  Educational  Research 
entitled,  “The  Present  Status  and  Signif- 
icance of  Manuscript  Writing.” 

’26-28 — Sue  Manning  has  a position  in 
the  retail  department  of  Carson,  Pirie  & 
Scott’s,  Chicago,  and  lives  at  422  Mel- 
rose St. 

’27 — Grace  Bussing  Sherrer  has  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  November  issue  of  American 
Literature  on  “French  Culture  as  Present- 
ed to  Middle-Class  America  by  Godey’s 
Lady’s  Book.”  Mrs.  Sherrer  is  teaching 
at  John  Hay  High  School  and  finish- 
ing her  work  for  the  Master’s  degree. 
Address:  10820  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleve- 

land, O. 

’27 — Born  to  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Roy 
W.  Axup  (Violet  May  Andrews)  of 
Fort  Davis,  Canal  Zone,  a baby  girl, 
Nancy  Ann,  on  April  22.  Lt.  Axup  and 
family  left  the  Canal  Zone  in  November, 
and  after  spending  six  weeks  at  the 
home  of  her  sister,  Gladys  E.  Andrews, 
’24,  and  parents  at  1260  W.  108th  St., 
Cleveland,  will  report  to  their  new  post 
at  Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  O. 

’27 — Loretta  Walker,  3497  Scranton 
Rd.,  Cleveland,  is  studying  for  the  M.A. 
in  German  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. 

’27 — EKvyn  W.  Thomas  writes:  “Not 

much  news  this  time  except  the  follow- 
ing: Was  married  on  May  16,  last,  to 

Edna  R.  Reider  of  Bethlehem.  We  are 
at  home  at  525  S.  Bishopthorpe  St.,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.” 

'27 — Dorothy  Dick  worked  this  sum- 
mer in  the  department  of  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education  at  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College  as  secretary  to  the  state 


W HAT  PLACES  ON 
YOUR  PROPERTY  NEED 

YALE  PADLOCKS 

Most  people  do  not  use  enough 
padlocks.  If  you  will  look  over  your 
home  and  its  surroundings  you  will 
probably  find  that  is  true  in  your 
case.  You  can  have  complete  secur- 
ity at  small  cost  by  protecting  all  un- 
guarded places  with  Yale  Padlocks. 

Our  illustrated  folder  “14  Places 
to  Make  Secure”  will  help  you  check 
up  on  the  security  of  your  property. 
Write  for  it. 
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3135  CARNEGIE  AVENUE 
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A CASA V ANT  ORGAN 

has  been  selected  for  the  New 
College  Auditorium.  This  large 
instrument  will  contain  14  3 
stops  or  a total  number  of 
10,000  speaking  pipes 


CASAVANT  BROS.,  LIMITED 
ORGAN  BUILDERS  SINCE  1880 

Head  Office  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.t  Canada 
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RICE  STUDIO 

Hi-O-Hi  Photographers 
Since  1894 

37  Years  of  Knowing  How 


WHEN  IN  TOWN,  EAT  AT 
CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


BEHR’S  BOOT  SHOP 
15  North  Main  St. 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 


J.  E.  COLLINS 
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CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 
on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


13  S.  Main  Phone  205 


ROBINSON 

THE  DRY  CLEANER 

Phone  95  11  S.  Main  Street 

Quality  Counts  Most  After  All 


VARSITY  LUNCH 
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students  and  alumni. 

35  West  College  Street 


The  Best  in  Drugs 
PHONE  US 
WE  DELIVER 


Whitman’s  Sampler 

Tostwitch  Eats 
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supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion in  Colorado.  Miss  Dick  is  teach- 
ing in  the  department  of  commerce  at 
the  Horace  Mann  School  again  this  year. 
Address:  636  Cleveland  St.,  Gary,  Ind. 

27 — William  L.  Payne  was  married 
November  21  to  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Cara- 
man  of  New  York  City.  Their  address 
is  now  530  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 

>27 — Gladys  A.  Sperling  is  teaching 
mathematics  and  science  in  Sandy  Creek 
(.N.  Y.)  High  School.  Miss  Sperling 
since  her  graduation,  has  spent  two  sum- 
mers and  a semester  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity doing  graduate  work  in  bacteriol- 
ogy as  well  as  some  biochemistry  in  Cor- 
nell Medical  School.  Address.  Puloski, 
N.  Y. 

’27-29 — Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  engagement  of  Grace  Godfrey  to 
Richard  M.  Forester,  both  of  Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis. 

’28,  ’28 — Lillian  Myers  and  S.  Jane 
Richards  have  an  apartment  at  422  Mel- 
rose St.,  Chicago.  Miss  Richards  has  a 
position  in  the  educational  department 
of  Marshall  Fields. 

c’28 — Lois  McCaw  is  teaching  vocal 
music  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  Address: 
Box  21,  Lake  Placid. 

’28 — Emeline  Ebert  attended  Columbia 
University  this  summer  and  is  again 
teaching  mathematics  in  the  Mentor  (O.) 
High  School.  Address:  Apt.  8,  63  S. 
State  St.,  Painesville,  O. 

c’28,  ex-’2S — Dorothy  Wilford  and  Ber- 
nard Vixseboxse  were  married  June  20 
in  Elyria,  O.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vixseboxse 
are  at  home  at  ioiii  Nanford  Rd.  N. 
W,.  Cleveland. 

’28 — Clara  Corbin  is  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish at  Susquehanna  University,  Selins- 
grove,  Pa.,  and  is  teaching  literature  in 
night  school  at  Mount  Carmel,  Pa.  This 
is  Miss  Corbin’s  second  year  at  Susque- 
hanna. 

’28 — Ruth  M.  Goembel,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  John  E.  Stub r on  July  n,  is  now 
living  at  231  Colvin  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Petti- 
john  (Dorothy  Bracken)  are  the  parents 
of  Norma  Elizabeth,  born  early  in  Sep- 
tember. The  Pettijohns  are  living  at 
5748  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

’28 — Esther  J.  Church  is  attending  the 
Simmons  College  School  of  Social  Work 
this  year.  Address:  116  Riverway,  Suite 
4,  Boston,  Mass. 

’28 — Sara  J.  Jones  of  Muskegon,  Mich., 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Section  4 
Michigan  Teachers  Institute  held  in 
Grand  Rapids  October  29-30.  Miss 
Jones  was  elected  chairman  of  the  sec- 
tion for  next  year. 

ex-c’29 — Harriette  E.  Richards  was 
married  to  Howard  S.  Gardner,  Jr.,  on 
October  24.  Mr.  Gardner  is  a graduate 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  is  now  with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

’29 — L.  Katharine  Porter  has  com- 
pleted the  two-year  training  course  at 
Western  Reserve  University  in  child  wel- 
fare and  is  now  a full-time  social  worker 
with  the  Cleveland  Humane  Society,  an 
agency  doing  protective  work  with  chil- 
dren.’ Address:  2213  E.  84th  St.,  Cleve- 
land. 

c’29 — Frances  Beach  is  organist-choir 
director  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Waterburv,  Conn.  During  the  week  she 
is  in  New  York  continuing  her  work  un- 
der Dr.  Clarence  Dickinson  at  the  School 


of  Sacred  Music,  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Address:  56  Downs  St.,  Bristol, 
Conn. 

’29,  ’29— Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wie- 
land  (Marjorie  Fox)  are  now  living  at 
53  Bell  St.,  Chagrin  Falls,  O.,  while  Mr. 
Wieland  is  attending  his  final  year  at 
Western  Reserve  Law  School  and  Mrs. 
Wieland  continues  teaching  at  the  Rus- 
sell (O.)  High  School. 

’29— R.  Edgar  May  is  teaching  this 
year  at  Thornton  Academy,  Saco,  Maine, 
where  he  has  become  director  of  athlet- 
ics. During  the  summer  he  did  work 
toward  the  Master’s  degree  in  physical 
education  and  health  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

’29— The  marriage  of  Lillian  T.  Spel- 
man  to  Joseph  K.  Payton  took  place  No- 
vember 2 6 in  South  Haven,  Mich. 

’29 — Donald  B.  Raymond  is  employed 
by  Halsey,  Stuart  & Company  in  the 
sales  department  of  the  Chicago  office, 
and  is  sharing  an  apartment  with 
William  B.  Tucker,  ’29,  and  J.  Periam 
Danton,  ’28,  at  5410  Ridgewood  Court, 
Chicago,  111. 

_ Jon  Etta  Carter  is  assistant  libra- 
rian in  the  fine  arts  library  of  Columbia 
University  and  working  on  a private  art 
collection,  as  well  as  continuing  with 
graduate  studies  in  fine  arts  at  Columbia. 
Her  address  is  423  W.  120th  St.,  New 
York. 

’30— Margaret  C.  Hopkins  is  teaching 
Spanish  and  Latin  in  the  Ashland  (O.) 
High  School,  and  living  at  the  Women’s 
Club. 

’30 — The  engagement  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Mullan  of  Medford,  Mass.,  to  Glenn 
Usher  has  recently  been  announced. 
Miss  Mullen  attended  Skidmore  College 
and  the  Designers  Art  School  of  Boston. 

c’30 — Miles  S.  Schapiro  has  opened  a 
studio  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  teaches 
one  day  each  week  in  Dallas. 

’30 — Tryon  H.  Ferguson’s  engagement 
to  Miss  Barbara  F.  Hatch  of  East  Wall- 
ingford, Vt.,  was  recently  announced.  Mr. 
Ferguson  has  been  transferred  from  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  to  Wallingford,  Vt.,  for  a 
few  months. 

’31 — F.  Brainerd  Bridgman,  who  is 
doing  graduate  work  at  Oberlin,  recently 
became  a member  of  Sigma  Delta  Psi, 
national  honorary  athletic  society. 

’31 — Margaret  Kluge  was  well  re- 
ceived November  3 when  she  gave  a 
piano  recital  in  the  Morningside  College 
Conservatory  of  Music  faculty  recital 
series,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where  she  is 
teaching  this  year. 

’31 — “Enjoying  sunny  southern  Cali- 
fornia to  the  fullest  extent.  Gazing  at 
snow-capped  mountains  and  dangling  my 
feet  in  the  Pacific  at  the  same  time.  Be- 
tween the  ‘wild  life’  of  Hollywood  and 
a bit  of  teaching  at  the  Cuminock 
Schools — with  a few  singing  engage- 
ments thrown  in — I manage  to  find  time 
for  some  very  intensive  work  with  In- 
genious Bentzar,  formerly  Director  of 
the  Royal  Opera  House  of  Copenhagen. 
Expect  to  make  my  ‘debute’  in  the  pro- 
fessional world  here  early  in  the  new 
year.  See  a few  of  my  former  Oberlin 
associates  now  and  then,  and  hope  to  see 
many  more  during  the  coming  summer. 
There’s  only  one  Doxie  in  the  phone 
book  so  I’m  easy  to  find.”  Devona 
Doxie,  264  S.  Carondelet  St.,  Los  Angeles,. 
Calif. 


January  and  February 

DISCOUNT 

SALES 

A 20%  discount  on  all  books  and 
pictures  during  January  and  February. 

We  have  a large  stock  of  either  books 
or  pictures  from  which  to  make  a se- 
lection. 

A.  G.  Comings  and  Son 

37  West  College  Street 
OBERL1N,  OHIO 
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will  be  what  we  make  it — no  more  no  less 

It  is  up  to  each  one  of  us  to  plan  intelligently, 
work  hard  and  save  a little  something,  in  order 
that  1932  may  end  satisfactorily. 

There  is  business,  there  are  opportunities,  there 
is  happiness  in  1932  for  all  who  diligently  search 
and  work  for  them. 

This  Institution  Will  Not  Be  Open  All  Day 
NEW  YEAR’S  DAY 
Friday,  January  1st 


The  Peoples  Banking  Co. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 


THE 

The  Yocom  Bros . Co. 

OBERLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

CARTER’S  RAYON  UNDERWEAR 

AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Printers  of 

KAYSER  HOSIERY  IN  SERVICE 

THE 

OR  CHIFFON  WEIGHTS 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 

NEW  DRESSES 

NEW  LINGERIE 

NEW  PAJAMAS 

A ny thing  in  Printing 

from  a 

The  Yocom  Bros . Co. 

Card  to  a Book 

Our  1932  Christmas 
Club  is  Open 

^ °u  will  have  money  for  next  Christmas  in  the  shape  of  a check  for  any  amount 
you  choose  if  you  join  now. 

By  making  small  weekly  or  monthly  payments,  you  will  accumulate  a substan- 
tial sum  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  two  weeks  before  Christmas  next  year,  just 
when  you  need  money  most. 

^ our  first  payment  makes  you  a member. 

There  is  a plan  to  suit  every  pocketbook.  Young  and  Old  may  have  money 
next  Christmas. 

JOIN  TODAY  JOIN  TODAY 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co* 

“On  The  Corner” 


The  Crowell  & Little 
Construction  Co. 

Hanna  Building 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 


